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PROTECTION FYROM FIRE. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATINT 


SAFETY <g> MATCHES. 


1l PRIZE MEDALS. 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOL POISONOUS. 


HARMLESS TO ALL EMPIOYED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


“FOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE%” 
THE GREAT ’ LARGEST SALE 


a CLARKE S ata 


PURIFIER “ MEDICINE 
ANDY”, WORLD-FAMED . 
Restorer. {14M ITI) ]:{a) THE worLo. 


For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases and sores of all kinds, it is a never-failing and 
permanent cure. It Cures Old Sores. Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. Cures Scurvy Sores. 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. Cures Glandular Swellings. Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on 
the Face. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Clears the Blood from all impure matter, from whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is pleasant tu the taste, and warranted free from anything mjurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient 
to effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-standing cases. BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps 
by the Proprietors, Tuk Lincoun & MIDLAND Counties’ DRUG Company, LINCOLN, 


(TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.”) 
THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 


‘These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

N.B.— Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the 

hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL GREEN, HERTFORDSHIRE. 





PRESIDENT—THE VERY REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV: WILLIAM LLOYD. 


The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 

The courses of studies ate variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLASSICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 
In addition to the ordinary staff, the following distinguished men have kindly undertaken to deliver 
regular courses of Lectures in their respective subjects :— ° 

Connection between Science and Religion—Rev. R. F. CLARKE, F.L.S. 

Biology—Prof. St. GEORGE MIvVART, F.R.S. 

Chemistry—Prof. F. S. BARFF, M.A., Cantab. 

Botany—J. BRITTEN, Esq., F.L.S., Editor of 7rymen’s Journal of Botany. 

Zoology—JAMES E. HARTING, Esq., F.Z.S., F.L.S., Editor of Ze Zoologist. 

Great attention will be paid to constant drilling, which will be under the supervision of a 
resident drilling-master. 

Adjoining the College is St. Hugh’s Preparatory School jor Boys of seven vears and 
upwards. An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the 
children. The Vice-President of St. Hugh’s, Rev. Fenwick Skrimshire, undertakes the 
discipline and religious education of the children. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE VERY REV. THE PRESIDENT. 





FOR MILITARY EDUCATION CANDIDATES FOR SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
AND COMMISSIONS THROUGH THE MILITIA. 


mae St ey 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, 
9, LEYLAND ROAD, LEE, KENT, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
FOUR MINUTES’ WALK FROM LEE STATION. 
REV. E. VON ORSBACH, late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis, 
assisted by a Staff of able and experienced Masters, prepares Gentlemen for Military Examinations, 


Tutorial Staff :— 
Principal ‘ , ‘ ‘ ; Rey. E. von Orsbach. 
Higher Mathematics ‘ : ‘ G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Mathematics . ‘ ‘ J. A. Pease, Esq., and C. Simpson, Esq. 
Classics: Latin and Greek. . The Principal. 
English : Language and History . J. A. Prout, Esq., B.A. Oxon. 
French Language . . ‘ ° Mons. Victor Lemaire, M.A. Licencié- 
és-Lettres, Paris. 
German Langu ‘ , The Principal. 
Sciences : raat Physics, and 
Chemistry ‘ P ‘ ‘ J. Morris, Esq. 
Geography: Physical . , : The Principal and J. Morris, Esq. 
as Political . 4 x The Principal. 
Drawing : Geometrical, Freehand, 
and Perspective : ° ‘ J. A. Pease, Esq. 
Preliminary Subjects. ; ‘ The P rincipal and C. Simpson, Esq. 
Drill and Fencing . . Sergeant F. Myers, R.M.A., Woolwich. 


The pupils have the y ivilege of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
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Charles Eason’s 


EDITIONS OF 


CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS. 


(Published under Episcopal approbation.) 


The Garden of the Soul. A Manual of Spiritual Exercises 
and Instructions. Revised and improved. Containing all additional Devotions 
in general use. Five different editions, with and without Epistles and Gospels. 
From 6d. upwards. 


The Key of Heaven. Or,a Manual of Prayer. By the late 
Rt. Rev. J. MURPHY, Catholic Bishop. Containing Indulgenced Prayers, Stations 
of the Cross, and other Devotions. With and without Epistles and Gospels. 
Six different editions. From 6d. upwards. 


The Manual of Catholic Piety. By the late Rev. W. Ganay, 
O.S.A. Revised and improved. Containing new Prayers and Devotions to the 
Sacred Heart, Hymns, &c. With and without Epistles and Gospels. Five 
different editions. From 6d. upwards. 


The Treasury of the Sacred Heart. A New Manual of 
Prayer. Containing new Litanies, Acts of Devotion, and Indulgenced Prayers 
in honour of the Sacred Heart. 18mo. 740 pages. From 2s. 6d. upwards. 

The same, with Epistles and Gospels. Abridged. Royal 32mo. Is. 6d. 
upwards. 

The Manual of Catholic Devotion. For Private Use, and 


the Services of the Church. 48mo. With and without Epistles and Gospels. 
From 4d. upwards. 


The Path to Paradise. New edition, revised and improved. 
With Illustrations of the Mass, Stations of the Cross, &c. Three different 
editions. From 2d., 4d., 6d. 

Holy Childhood. A Book of Simple Prayers and Instructions 


for Little Children. Large type edition, with illustrations. Royal 32mo. From Is. 
The same. Demy 32mo. 6d., Is., 1s. 6d 


De Segur’s Works for Little Children. 


1. The Child Jesus. 4. On Prayer. 
2. On Temptation and Sin. 5. On Confession. 
3. On Holy Communion. 6. On Piety. 


In paper covers, each 3d. Cloth, 6d. Complete in one volume, cloth, Is. 6d. 


Child’s Book of the Passion. A Simple Explanation of the 


Passion of our Lord. Paper covers, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
Several of the above are to be had on common paper for cheap distribution. 


Lists to be had on application. 


DusLin: CHARLES EASON, 85, MippLe ApBey STREET. 





THE TRADE SUPPLIED By WILLIAMS anp BUTLAND, 13, DUKE STREET, 
West SMITHFIELD, LONDON; AND COCHRAN anv Co., 32, CABLE STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 
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Works by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge. 


1. The Life of our Life. Two Vols. 153s. 
. The Works and Words of our Saviour. One Vol. 6s. 6d. 
3. The Story of the Gospels. One Vol. 7s. 6d. 


[These two volumes are reprints, with some additions and omissions, of the Zz/e of 
our Life. The first contains the narrative and explanatory chapters, the second the 


Harmony of the Gospels, complete]. 
4. The Public Life of our Lord. Seven Volumes are now published. Price 
6s. 6d. each Volume. 


The Ministry of St. _ Baptist. One Volume. 
The Sermon on the Mount. Three Volumes. 
The Training of the Apostles. Three Volumes. 


5. The Return of the King. Discourses on the Latter Days. 7s. 6d. 
6. The Baptism of the King. Considerations on the Sacred Passion. 7s. 6d. 
7. The Prisoners of the King. Thoughts on the Catholic Doctrine of 
Purgatory. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Edited by the same. 
The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis de la Palma. 7s. 6d. 


A cheap Edition, 5s. 





tN 


BOOKS FOR MEDITATION AND RETREAT. 


1. The Christian Reformed in Mind and Manners. By Father Benedict 
Rogacci, S.J. 7s. 6d. 

. Pious Affections towards God and the Saints (Meditations for every 
day in the Year). By the Ven. Nicolas Lancicius, S.J. 7s. 6d. 

3. The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ. Arranged in Meditations for 
every day in the Year. By Father Nicolas Ayancino, S.J. Two Vols. 10s. 6d. 

. The Manna of the Soul. Meditations for every day in the Year. By 
Father Segneri, S.J. Four Vols. 29s. 6d. 


Ny 


+ 





BIOGRAPHIES. 
Lite and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge. 


Two Vols. 15s. 
A Cheaper Edition in one Vol. 9s. 


Life and Letters of St. Teresa. By the same. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. 
Chronicles of St. Antony of Padua. 3s. 6d. 

Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka. 3s. 6d. 

Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. By Father Goldie. 6s. 
Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, S.J. By Father Boero. 6s. 6d. 
Life of the Ven. Claude de la Colombiere. 5s. 


English Carmelite Lives: 
1. Life of Mother Catharine Burton. New Edition. 6s. 
2. Life of Mother Margaret Mostyn. New Edition. 6s. 


A Gracious Life (Mdme. Acarie). By E. Bowles. 6s. 
Life of St. Thomas of Hereford. 6s. 
Life of Lady Falkland. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 55s. 





LONDON: BURNS AND OATES. 
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Burns & Oates’ New List. 


Joat out. 
Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo the Thirteenth on the Sect of the 


Freemasons. Authorized translation. 6d. 

What is of obligation for a Catholic to believe about the Inspiration 
of Canonical Scriptures. Being a Postscript to an Article in the Wineteenth Century, 
In answer to Professor Healy. By CARDINAL NEWMAN. Price 6d. 

Works of St. Francis de Sales. Translated into the English language by the 
Rev. H. B. MackEy, O.S.B., under the direction and patronage of the Right Rev. Dr. 
HEDLEY, O.S.B. 

Vol. Il. Zhe Love of God. Found on the rare and practically unknown English translation, 
the Love of God, written in French by Bb. 


of which the title-page is as follows: Treatise on 
1 into English by MILEs Car, Priest of the 


FRANCIS DE SALES, Bishop of Geneva, pee tra 
English College of Douay. 1630. Price 9s. 


From the Crib to the Cross. Meditations for the Young. With a Preface 


by the Very Rev. Father Purprick, Provincial, S.J. Translated, with the Author’s 
permission, from the French of ‘* De Ia Creche au Calvaire.” 4s. 

Notes on Catholic Missions. By A. Hitiiarp Arreripce, S.J. 2: 

Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By Rev. H. J. Coreripcr, S.J. 


~w Volume. Vol. ‘* Training of the Apostles” (Part Til.) 6s. 6d. 
Story of the Gospels Harmonized for Meditation. By Rev. H. J. 
COLERIDGE, S.J. New vol. ‘‘QUARTERLY SERIES.” 7s. 6d. 
Early Martyrs. By Mrs. Horr. New Edition. C loth, gilt, 3s. ; cheap edition, 


2s. 6d 


Suarez on the Religious state. A Digest of the Doctrine contained in his 
Treatise, ‘‘ De Stata Religion By Rev. W. Humpnrey, S.J. 3 vols. pp. 1200. 
Cloth, royal 8vo, £1 10s. 

Lyra Catholica. Containing all the Breviary and Missal Hymns, with others 
from various sources. Translated by EpwArD CASWALL, M.A. Reprinted in 32mo size, 
convenient for pocket, and neatly bound in cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 

Breviarium Romanum. 18mo, 12mo, 32mo. In various bindings. Several 


sts of each size are offered at a considerable reduction. 


LIST OF OIL PAINTINGS FOR SALE 
Now on view at Burns & Oates’ Show Rooms, Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, W. 
& 
The Entombment of our Lord, by VELAsQuez,6 ft. 3in. by 6ft. 3in. 4,000 
St. Francis D’Assisi, by Zuparan ... ... 3ft. gin. ,, 2ft. 7in. 1,000 
Ecce Homo, vy Jean JANNEs isa o 2 gin. ,, FE 7m 460 
S. Jerome in the Desert, by BrurGuer ... 1ft. 6in. ,, rft. 2in. 300 
Leo the Thirteenth, by Jansen _... ... 4ft. oin. ,, 3ft. oin. 180 
Ecce Homo, after Guinot. 2ft. Sin. ,, 2ft. oin. 120 
Tryptych. The Adoration of the Magi, 
after VAN EYCKE 
>». Cardinal Wiseman, painter unknown 
Holy Family, after RarraeLe 
St. Anthony aa" Padua, painter unknown 
. St. Ignatius. A Spanish p ainting 
. The Nativity, painter unknown 
3. Christ bearing His Cross, painter unknown 
Holy Family, by Caro MARRATTA ‘a 
Holy Family, after RarrarLLe 
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Maddalina, by GUERCINO ... 
Madonna and Child, after CarLo DoLEE 
. St. Vincent de Paul, by DaMMAN 
. The Annunciation, after TinrorEetro 
. Crucifixion, painter unknown ... ;, 
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Granville Mansions, 28, “Orchard Street, ‘London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Burns and Oates’ List. 


Now ready. 
A BEAUTIFUL OLEOGRAPH 


OF 


“THE SACRED HEART.” 


By DE BELLEY. 


23 by 18, 7s. 6d. 


et Post Free. 
20 by 15, 5s. 


YHE FOLLOWING IS A COPY OF A LETTER RECEIVED FROM MGR. NOCELLA. 

The Holy Father Pope Leo XIII. has ‘received with great pleasure, through 
the hands of the undersigned, the painting of the ‘‘ Sacred Heart ” which has been 
offered him ; and from the bottom of his paternal heart he has granted the pious 


artist the Apostolic Benediction as a sign of heavenly graces. 


(Signed) CHARLES NOCELLA, 
Secretary of Latin Letters. 


STATUES OF THE “SACRED HEART.” 
PLAIN or DECORATED, from 1 to 6 feet in Height. 
Photographs and Prices on Application. 


BOOKS ON THE SACRED HEART. 


Glories of the Sacred Heart. By H. E. CarpinaL, MANNING. 6s. 

Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. In four books. New edition. 
By Rev. Father ARNOLD, S.J. With a notice of the Author by the Rev. MATTHEW 
RUSSELL, S.J. 4s. 6d. and other bindings. Ditto, antique elegant, with six beautiful 


engravings and clasp, £1 5s. 
Guard of Honour of the (Tickets), per 100, ts. 
Account of the Origin and Objects of the Devotion. 1d. 


Print of the Association of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, with 


Devotions, 3d.; ditto, 1d. 
Guard of Honour (Dial), 2d. 
Novena, per i00, Is. 
Thirty-three Tickets for each Friday in the Month. 4d. 
Devotions for. With photograph, borders, &c., 3d. 


Devotions to the Sacred Heart for the First Friday of every Month. 


Translated from the French of P. HUGUET, Marist, by a Sister of Mercy. 

red edges, 2s. net. , 
Manual of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 2s. and other bindings. 
Blessed Sacrament, Novena and Devotions for. 1d. 


Month of Sacred Heart, containing three Novenas and a Triduum for all the 


days of the Month of June. By Father ALEXIS LEFEBVRE, S.J. 2s. 6d. 
Month of Reparation to the Sacred Heart of Love. 4d. 
Child’s Month of the Sacred Heart. 4d. 
Novena to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By St. ALpHonsus. 4d. 
Oratory Devotions to the Sacred Heart. 2d. 
Festival of the Sacred Heart of Jesus (Clifton Tract). 1d. 
Devotions for each Day of the Week. 2d. 
Jesus Crucified, Sacred Heart of. 4d. 
Jesus Consoled, Sacred Heart of. 34d. 


Act of Consecration to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 1s. 6d. per 100. 


Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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LATEST AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Spiritual Direction for the use of Religious Communities. By the Author of 
‘*Golden Sands ” and ‘‘Book of the Professed.”" Translated from the French by Miss ELLA 
McMAHON. With Steel-plate Frontispiece. 32mo, cloth, 3s. net. 

St. Teresa, A Popular Life of. Translated from the French of the Abbé 
MARIE-JOSEPH, of the Order of Carmel, by Miss ANNIE PORTER. With a Preface by Right 
Rev. Mgr. T. S. WEsToN, V.G. With Steel-plate Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, 4s. net. 

Golden Sands. III. Series, new. 3s. net. 

Thesaurus Biblicus, or Hand-book of Scripture Reference, compiled from the 
Latin of PHiLip P. MERZ by Rev. L. A. LAMBERT 1018 pp. large 8vo, 16s. net. ; half- 
morocco, 18s, net. 

The Seraphic Guide, a Manual for the Members of the Third Order of 
St. Francis. Cloth, 3s. net.; roan, red edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

Le Gras, Mlle., Life of (Louise de Marillac), Founder of the Sisters of Charity, 
Preceded by Letters of Mgr. MERMILLOD, Bishop of Lausanne, and of Very Rev. A. FIAT, 
Superior-Gereral of the Priests of the Mission and of the Sisters of Charity. Translated from the 
French by a Sister of Charity. 12mo, cloth, 6s. net: 

Devotions to the Sacred Heart for the First Friday of every Month. Translated 
from the French of Pére HUGUET, Marist, by a Sister of Mercy. With Steel-plate Frontispiece. 
32mo, cloth, red edges, 2s. net. 

Our Birthday Bouquet. Culled from the Shrines of the Saints and the Gardens 
of the Poets. By Miss ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 16mo, cloth, 4s. net. 

Year of the Sacred Heart. A Thought for every day of the Year. Drawn 
from the Works of Pére de la COLOMBIERE, of Blessed MARGARET MARY, and of others. 
Translated from the French by Miss ANNA T. SADLIER. With Steel-plate Frontispiece. 
32mo, cloth, 2s. net. 


The Christian Father. Paper, ts. net.; Maroquett, 1s. 6d. net. ; cloth, 2s. net. 
The Christian Mother. Paper, rs. net.; Maroquett, 1s. 6d. net.; cloth, 2s. net. 


Sure Way to a Happy Marriage. Paper, 1s. 6d. net.; Maroquett, 2s. net. ; 
cloth, 3s. net. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUTS. 














ALLAN ROYAL MAIL LINE. 
a 





Direct Services between Liverpool, Quebec, Halifax, Boston, Portland, and Baltimore. 


The Steamers are among the largest, fastest, and most comfortable of ocean passenger ships. 
They are of unusual strength, being divided into seven water-tight and fire-proof compartments, 
They run alongside the railway train, and passengers and their luggage are transferred free. This 
exceptional advantage adds considerably to the popularity of the Line. 

The Allan Line has a well-earned reputation for the comfort and care bestowed on all classes of 
passengers. The Saloon accommodation is unsurpassed. 

Saloon Fares, #12 12s. to £22 Is. Intermediate, £8. 
Steerage as low as by any other Fast Line. 

Particulars can be obtained from Allan Brothers and Co., James Street, Liverpool; Allan 
Brothers and Co., Foyle Street, Londonderry ; J. and A. Allan, 70, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
James Scott and Co., Queenstown. 
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Works by the Rev. W. H. Anderdon. 


The Christian AZsop: with Fifty-one Illustrations from American designs. 


Ornamental cloth, 4s.; plain cloth, 3s. 6d. 
| Afternoons with the Saints. Ninth Edition. Cloth, 4s. 
| Owen Evans, the Catholic Crusoe. Eighth Edition. Cloth, qs. 
Bracton ; a Tale of 1812. Cloth, 3s. 


In the Snow: Tales of Mount St. Bernard. Eighth Edition. 2s. 6d. and 
Is. 6d. 


The Via Crucis: Translation of the original devotion of St. Leonard of Pert 
Maurice. 3d., 4d., and Cloth, 6d. 

Luther. Crown 8vo. 176 pp. 1s. 

Controversial Papers. 9d. 

Tracts, various, 1d. each. “Confession to a Priest,” (Thirty-first Thousand) ; 


**What is the Bible?” (Twelfth Thousand); ** Lion in the Path;” ‘* Dust thou art ;” 


** Answers and Questions ;” ‘‘ Forty Martyrs of Sebaste;” ‘* Secret Societies.” 


London: BURNS and OATES. 


Evenings with the Saints. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 


‘©The charm that renders these little Narratives most delightful reading is, undoubtedly, the 
vivid colouring Father Anderdon has everywhere given to his subject. The subject itself was in no 
instance unfamiliar to us, and yet we have read the volume with all the interest we shouid have 
felt in listening to these thrilling tales for the first time.” — 7@d/eé. 








Fasti Apostolici. A Chronological Survey of the Years between the Ascension 
of our Lord and the Martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul. Second edition, enlarged, square 


8vo. Cloth, 5s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and Co. 





OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS), 
The best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the 
HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 
PRICE 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. PER BOTTLE. 


C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 
22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
And all Chemists and Perfumers. 
For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent 
head of hair, prevents baldness in: mature age, and obviates the use of 





dyes and poisonous restoratives. 
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Mr. BARRAUD, 
263, Oxford Street, London, W. (Regent Circus). 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
MINIATURES, &c. 






ENLARGEMENTS, 


E 












PPLICATION. 





PRI LISTS ON A 








Mr. RUSKIN, the greatest Art Critic of the age, writing of Mr. Barraui’s Portraits, says :— 
‘* They are extremely and singularly beautiful, and as pure Photography go as far as the art can at 
the present day, and I do not see that it can ever go much further.” 












INSTANTANEOUSLY. 





GROUPS AND CHILDREN TAKEN 


The Studio is approached by a Patent Lift, and is the most perfect ever erected in this country. 






















PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 
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THE necessity of learning by experience is a lesson which is not 
confined to the children of men. It finds indeed no place among 
the choirs of angels. They have no need of experience to teach 
them wisdom. But among the spirits who have forfeited the 
guidance of a Divine Teacher, whose perverted intellect no ray 
from Heaven illumines, experimental philosophy is the base-born 
source of a continually increasing subtlety in their crafty malice. 
As the world grows older, the devil and his agents become more 
cunning. They discard the clumsy methods by which they 
sought to ruin the souls of men in the past, or at least add to 
them more refined and ingenious snares, in order to lead men 
captive at their will. As civilization advances, they take care to 
keep pace with its progress, and adapt themselves with facility 
to the new ideas it brings with it, to the refinement of manners, 
to the diminution of open violence and wrong, to the increasing 
self-respect and self-reliance which is the boast of civilized 
nations. The axe and the rack have now disappeared. 
The prisons are no longer filled with the confessors of 
Jesus Christ. We are no longer shocked by the horrors of 
Tyburn or by the massacres of the French Revolution. If now 
and again the old bloodthirsty spirit breaks out and the martyrs 
of Jesus Christ are shot down wholesale in the name of the law, 
it is under the plea that they are enemies to the existing Govern- 
ment, hostages whose death is but an act of vengeance, justified 
by the violence of the external foe with whom they sympathize. 
Such a deed is one of very doubtful wisdom in the interest of 
the powers of darkness. It shocks the civilized world and 
creates a reaction against the hellish policy of its perpetrators. 
Putting aside such exceptional cases, the general policy of the 
powers of evil is to disclaim open violence, and veil its hostility 
to virtue and to truth. It no longer seeks to storm the fortress. 
It approaches it with hidden mine or draws near under pretence 
of friendship. It even professes to sympathize with those whom 
VOL. XXXII. JUNE, 1884. t 
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it formerly persecuted. Its old motto was: Down with religion, 
with Christianity, with God. Now it cries aloud: We are the 
friends of religion ; we believe all religion and every religion to 
be equally good. We are the allies of Christianity, if only you 
divest it of its narrow dogmas. We are the servants of God; 
only He must be a God after our own fashion, with no Vicar 
upon earth, with no priesthood, with no living voice imposing 
restrictions on our liberty, Absolute if you like and Infinite, 
but fading away into the far distance beyond all human ken. 

By this liberal policy, the anti-religious party of modern days 
professes to make itself all things to all men, to hold the 
balance amid the din of religious conflict, to look on with 
judicial impartiality and to mould its policy so that justice will 
be meted to all, and so as to satisfy all reasonable demands. It 
opposes religion only when religion is aggressive. It objects to 
God only when He declares that it is the duty of all men to 
believe in Him and honour Him. It discards Christianity only 
when it claims exclusive dominion. This fair-seeming 
Liberalism is now being adopted in every country in the 
world, though in different countries it appears under very 
different aspects. In a Protestant country it takes its place 
naturally, and is quite at home; even among dogmatic sects its 
policy is a policy of peace ; it is like one who knows himself to 
be master of the situation, and that he has only to wait a 
little to obtain all that he needs. In a Catholic country it wears 
a very different guise; it puts on its war-paint, and either by 
open violence or by secret plotting, wars against the Church. In 
England and America it sits in the high places of the land: it is 
intertwined with social life—it affects even official relations—in 
France and Spain and Italy and Catholic Germany it proclaims 
aloud its hostility to the religion of the land. Here it drives 
out the picked regiments of Christian warriors. There it closes 
their schools and forbids them from training up the young 
soldier of Christ. Here it banishes the crucifix. There it brings 
in manuals of instruction directly subversive of faith. Here it 
encourages heresy and schism under the name of religious 
liberty. There it seeks to set up the Goddess of Reason, falsely 
so-called, in the place of the demolished altar of Jesus Christ. 

This modern spirit centres in every land around a society or 
sect of ancient origin and respectable lineage, which has the 
advantage of being surrounded with a glamour of mystery and 
of being accredited with deep secrets known only to the 
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initiated. It is a society which comprises many whose Conserva- 
tive instincts would lead them to stand aloof from any organiza- 
tion subversive of law and order: many too whose sincere 
religious feeling would revolt from the idea of encouraging 
any body of men opposed to Christianity or to God. Catholics, 
it is true, there are none in its ranks, for to belong to it is to 
declare oneself an alien to the Church, an excommunicate 
person to whom not even Christian burial would be given. 
But of Protestants, of religious Protestants, it contains 
thousands: men who would not for the world belong to it if 
they realized the true character and aims of the work it is doing 
and the revolution it is gradually effecting in the framework of 
modern society. 

Our readers will have guessed that we are speaking of Free- 
masonry, and the occasion which leads us to direct their atten- 
tion to it is the recent publication by the Holy Father of the 
Pastoral Humanum Genus. Ever faithful to her Divine mission, 
the Church, speaking through her visible Head and Chief, raises 
her voice to warn her children against the encroaching enemies 
who are waging a too successful warfare against her. Herself 
they cannot harm; yet they rob her of her children that she loves, 
they insult her Divine Spouse and King, they do the work of 
him whose head indeed is crushed by the Seed of the woman, 
but who still continues to pierce with his poisonous fangs an 
innumerable multitude of unhappy victims. 

In the English-speaking countries it is of more importance 
to speak of Freemasonry than elsewhere. In Italy and France 
it is impossible to mistake the anti-religious character of the 
Freemason lodges ; it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the 
fact that they are subversive alike of social order and of lawful 
authority. But in England and America it is quite different. 
Freemasonry there puts on the garb of religion ; it enlists in its 
ranks men who fill the highest places in Church and State; it 
is essentially a Conservative institution, and professes to cling 
to English tradition, and to be a staunch upholder of Divine 
and human law. It has its chaplains among Anglican digni- 
taries ; its offices are filled by royal personages. When it lays 
the foundation-stone of some new temple, God’s blessing is 
invoked in solemn ritual. The Holy Bible occupies a con- 
spicuous place in its assemblies ; in all its proceedings Almighty 
God is recognized with an outward show of honour and respect. 
What is still more in its favour, we have it on the unimpeach- 
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able testimony of a Catholic who in former times has passed 
through the various grades of Freemasonry from the lowest 
almost to the highest, that never during the whole time that he 
was a Mason, did he ever hear a word or expression which he 
then considered to be in any way directed either against throne 
or altar. 

Nor is English Freemasonry satisfied with a mere negative 
harmlessness or with keeping itself aloof from all anti-religious 
movements on the part of the foreign brethren. When the 
French and Italian lodges in the year 1878 disclaimed any 
official recognition of God, and erased from the Masonic creed 
their belief in Him, the English Grand Master, on the part of 
the English lodges, not only protested against the irreligious 
act, but severed their connection with them altogether, so as to 
secure themselves against being held responsible for their future 
proceedings as members of the same society. 

But in spite of their creditable protest, responsible they 
remained and still remain. Not perhaps directly responsible 
for the act, but responsible for the false principles of which the 
act was but the fruit, and which the English Masons did not 
disown. As long as they remained Masons, they remained 
faithful to the principles which underlie all Freemasonry, English 
or French, American, German, Italian, or Spanish. They still 
belonged to the same tree whose poisonous root had discovered 
itself in its deadly fruit. It was no use to disclaim all con- 
nection with the branch that had already flowered and borne 
fruit, as long as they themselves still remained a part of the 
upas tree. Their own branch might have as yet shown naught 
but leaves and flowers, but we need but to wait a little to find 
that its fruit is ultimately the same. Nay, we have only to 
analyze the sap, to pull the fair-seeming flowers to pieces, to 
find this very branch which seeks to disconnect itself from its 
poisonous neighbour, permeated to the very marrow with a 
poison exactly identical, but in a less developed form. 

It is our object in the present article to show that there is no 
real difference between the principles of Freemasonry in England 
and abroad, that everywhere it is built on the same foundations, 
and is everywhere a temple of naturalism, socialism, and un- 
belief. We shall hereafter adduce the testimony of Masons them- 
selves speaking officially or in language which has official sanc- 
tion. We shall point out how the essence of Freemasonry— 
English or Continental—is not only non-religious but anti- 
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religious. There is the more need of doing this because even 
English Catholics are not aware of the deadly nature of the sect 
which the Holy Father once again condemns. No paper can be 
more loyal to Rome or more Catholic in principle than the Zad/ez, 
yet a leader of the Zad/et of the 3rd May, commenting on the 
Pope’s recent Encyclical, expresses a sort of hope, or at least 
regards it as possible, that the English Masons may prove to 
the Holy Father the harmless nature of English Freemasonry, 
and may induce him to exempt them, simple innocents that 
they are, from his censure of their craft. We will quote the 
passage, lest we misrepresent our excellent contemporary. 
After stating that at present English Masonry, whatever its 
nature and aims may be, lies under the ban of the Church, and 
that no Catholic can belong to any Masonic Society whatever, 
it continues : 


If, however, apart from the specific condemnation, the facts of the 
case would not warrant us in including English Masonry in the category 
of societies contemplated by Afostolice Sedis, that might be excellent 
reason for appealing to the Holy See to get the English Masons 
exempted from the general censure of their craft. But it is not for us 
to hold a brief for the Masons, or to undertake to prove that they have 
nothing in common with societies plotting against both altar and the 
throne. It is not in our power to do so. It is for them to come 
forward and to make it clear, if they can, that they are not as those 
whose name they bear, but on the contrary accept faith and loyalty as 
conditions of their being. We would willingly believe, and the names 
of the many good men among the English Masons make us trust that 
this is so ; and if further it were made apparent that the oaths of secrecy 
imposed by the craft were not absolute and binding to a blind obedience, 
but only amounted to a promise not to publish the secrets of the guild, 
and to obey lawful commands ; and further, they would proclaim that 
in no way whatever are they a religious sect, and so instead of toying 
with bastard religious rites substitute common civil ceremonies, it might 
be that the Holy See would think fit to remit, as far as the English 
Masons are concerned, the general censure which has been so rightly 
passed upon the whole body. 


Now this exemption would only be possible if Freemasonry 
had no underlying principles opposed to religion and to God. 
If its very central principle is an unlawful one, it is no use trying 
to rehabilitate any part of it by disclaimers of the conclusion to 
which that central principle finally leads. The English Free- 
masons asking the Pope to exempt them from the anathema 
which has fallen on their Masonic brethren elsewhere, would be 
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like the English Ritualists asking him to free them from the 
excommunication which lies on the Anglican Establishment in 
general. The Holy Father’s answer in the one case as well as 
the other would be “Zxite de illa, populus meus, ut ne participes 
sitts delictorum cjus, ct de plagis cjus non accipiatis.”' As long as 
you remain in the rebel camp you share the rebel’s curse. You 
cannot expect to come off scot free by asserting that you are 
harmless inoffensive persons, who mean no disloyalty, as long as 
you wear the livery and carry the standard of revolt. 

In order to recognize the true nature of Freemasonry, we 
must first of all examine what it really is. We may describe it 
as a secret society, whose members are bound by a solemn oath 
to an unswerving fidelity to their craft, offering to undergo the 
severest penalties if they shall ever disobey its laws, reveal its 
secrets, act against its interests. 

The first question which suggests itself about such a society 
is, What is its aim? What is its vazson d’étre? What claim 
does it put forward, founded on the laws of God and man, on the 
obedience of its subjects? For what end is it instituted ? What 
good work in the moral or social order is it designed to promote ? 
What is the bond of union binding together all who are affiliated 
to it? What important principle does it further in the world 
justifying the solemn oath of secrecy and obedience? It would 
be ridiculous to assert as its underlying principle the promotion 
of social harmony and good-fellowship among those who belong 
to it. The benevolent institutions connected with it are but 
accidental and secondary element of Freemasonry. In order to 
justify its existence it must show some great work, recognized 
in and sanctioned by the moral laws of the universe, by reason 
of which it thus solemnly binds together its members under the 
solemn invocation of the Great Architect of the Universe under 
an oath, the violation of which subjects them, by their own free 
consent, to the most awful penalties. Without some such end, 
legitimate, weighty, and approved by the authority that God 
has appointed for the government of the world, it is a mere 
insolent usurper of power to which it has no sort of right, no 
possible claim. A man may not go to this or that private 
individual .and say to him of his own accord: I promise you 
obedience and fidelity, and if I ever reveal the secrets you con- 
fide to me I bind myself to submit to any punishment you like 
to inflict. Before I can lawfully obey him I have a right, nay I 
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am bound, to ask for his credentials, to find out the claim that he 
possesses to receive this unconditional allegiance. 

The case of a society is exactly the same. If I join any 
society whatever, I must first know for what end it associates its 
members together, and till I know this I may not promise 
obedience to it in the dark, much less bind myself to obedience 
by a solemn oath and under the severest sanctions. Any 
society in the world is bound to give this information to those 
who are admitted into it before their admission, and without 
such information it is z/so facto an unlawful society. If I join a 
cricket club I know that it associates its members together for 
purposes of healthy recreation ; if I join a literary association 
it is for the object of intellectual culture. These ends are sanc- 
tioned by the laws of God and man, and are clearly set before 
me with all the rules and regulations before I join the associa- 
tion. It therefore has a right to my obedience; as long as I 
belong to it I am bound to keep its rules. But Freemasonry 
has no such legitimate end, it binds me to I know not what, it 
requires me to join in promoting what I may be utterly averse 
to, it exacts my submission to its authority without showing 
any justification for its claim to such authority. It does all this 
under a terrible threat if I desert its ranks or reveal its secrets. 
It binds me irrevocably, so that zo/ens volens I become a slave to 
this unknown master until my life’s end. This is true of English 
Freemasonry just as much as of any other, and therefore Eng- 
lish Freemasonry is of its very essence a secret society, an 
unlawful society, a society opposed to the laws of God, a society 
subversive of the principles on which the moral order of the 
universe is based. 

But there is a second charge to which Freemasonry lays 
itself open. If I take the Masonic oath I thereby make myself 
the subject, the faithful, obedient, unquestioning subject of an 
authority which exerts a sway independent alike of all civil and 
ecclesiastical government. As the subject of this new authority, 
I am an implicit rebel against the civil government, and some- 
thing more than an implicit rebel against the law of God. My 
allegiance is transferred. I cannot serve two masters. If my duty 
as a Freemason comes into collision with my duty to my country 
or with my duty to God, one or other must give way. I am 
no longer the free subject of her Majesty. I am no longera 
free citizen, ready to serve my country with unshackled liberty. 
I am tied hand and foot by my solemn promise to my new, my 
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self-appointed masters. I must either break my oath, or be guilty 
of disobedience to the law and violate my duty to my country 
or my God. If I adopt the former alternative on the ground that 
an oath to what is unlawful does not bind, I expose myself to 
the unpleasant alternative to which I have voluntarily offered 
myself in case of the violation of the Masonic oath. When 
I was sworn in I consented to have my lips burned with a red- 
hot iron, my hand cut off, my tongue torn out, my throat cut, 
my corpse hung up in the lodge during the admission of a new 
brother, to brand my faithlessness and be a terror to others. 
What ordinary man would be willing to incur such dreadful 
penalties rather than set aside the law of conscience? Even if 
he should make the sacrifice, yet it is not lawful to take an oath 
which presents the alternative of committing a sin or of offering 
yourself to be murdered. 

But the Mason meets me with a plausible reply. He tells 
me, and tells me with truth, that before any English Freemason 
takes the initiatory oath, he is informed that he will never be 
required to do anything contrary to his duty as a citizen or to 
his loyalty to his Sovereign. This comforting assurance does 
not answer my objection. Suppose that some proposal is 
brought forward (it is quite a possible case) of which my 
Fellow-crafts take a different view from my own. They 
regard it as the duty of their lodge to support a measure 
which I regard as Socialistic or as utterly inconsistent with my 
duty to my Sovereign. Suppose moreover that I regard it as 
not only dangerous but criminal, destructive of society, an act 
of treachery against the Crown. According to the moral law I 
am bound to disclose such a project, to use all means in my 
power to prevent its being carried out. My duty to my country 
or my Queen at once comes into conflict with my Masonic oath. 
Is the case such an unpractical and impossible one? We 
will suppose that the English Mason visits Italy, and there, in 
one of the Masonic lodges, he hears the discussion of a proposal 
to “remove” some obnoxious statesman who is the friend of 
religion and the enemy of revolution and of the secret societies. 
The visitor is a Conservative Englishman, a religious man as far 
as his knowledge goes, the friend of law and order. He listens 
aghast, and his first impulse is to warn the intended victim. But 
then comes the thought of his Masonic oath, which, in spite of 
English disclaimers of the atheistic proceedings of the Paris and 
Italian lodges, binds him to inviolable secrecy respecting the 
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plots of these villains. It is no use for him to urge that he was 
informed before joining in England that he never would be 
required to act against his conscience or to violate his duty as a 
good citizen. What care the Carbonari for the futile disclaimers 
of their English brethren? Besides, their idea of their duty as 
good citizens is to free Italy from tyrants at any risk. If he 
protests too loudly, their hands play significantly about the 
handles of their stilettos, and a friend warns him to be careful 
not to be out alone after dark. 

Besides the chance of being dragged into political associations 
utterly at variance with his notions of loyalty, the Mason runs 
another risk. At home and in his private capacity he may 
be asked to consent to something which he regards as 
sinful. His oath is an unconditional one; he has pledged 
himself to obedience and to secrecy without any reserve as to 
the superior claims of his private as well as his public duty. 
Freemason obedience is blind obedience with a vengeance. 
It is the inherent vice of all secret societies banded 
together by oath, that their members swear allegiance to they 
know not what. They are like men who have drawn a blank 
cheque and find to their dismay that it has been filled up with 
a sum, the payment of which is simply ruinous to them. 
However all-embracing the obedience which a member of a 
religious order in the Catholic Church promises to his superiors, 
the promise is always made citra peccatum, under the condition 
that nothing is commanded contrary to the law of God 
and the dictates of conscience, and this in spite of the 
imposition of an unlawful command being practically an 
unheard of contingency. But in Freemasonry, where such 
an alternative is far from unheard of, the neophyte makes no 
such reserve in his initiatory oath He has sworn upon the 
Bible without any saving condition, and this unconditional oath 
must be kept with the alternative of penalties the most awful, to 
which he has offered himself in the case of its violation. If, when 
the occasion presents itself, he obeys his conscience, the oath 
notwithstanding, it is with the cheerful prospect of being 
subject to the penalties aforementioned. It is true that the 
English Mason before taking the oath receives an assurance 
that, as he will never be required to do anything against his 
duty to his Sovereign or his country, so nothing will be ex- 
acted which is at variance with the tenets of the religion to 
which he belongs. But such an assurance is simply valueless. 
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Who is to be the judge of that which is at variance with another’s 
conscience? Let us suppose a Protestant administering the 
oath to a Catholic. Would the latter be content with the 
promise that nothing should be required of him which accord- 
ing to Protestant notions was opposed to an enlightened view 
of Catholicity? When he afterwards urged the claims of his 
conscience, he would be fairly met by the reply that the Masonic 
body is the judge as to what is opposed to the tenets of his 
religion, and that he must keep his oath, his own scruples 
notwithstanding. 

How meaningless the assurance is, would very soon become 
manifest in practice to any good Catholic who should join a 
Masonic lodge. We will suppose the imaginary case of a 
faithful son of Holy Church, ignorant of the Papal prohibition, 
and led by the representations of members of the sect to enrol 
himself among them. Consoled by the assurance that he will 
never be required to do or swear anything contrary to the tenets 
of his faith, he takes the oath. His Catholic instincts somehow 
rebel against it, but he cannot put clearly before himself the 
basis of his misgivings. A few days afterwards he is present at 
the consecration of a new lodge. It is a religious or quasi- 
religious service, and the chaplain of the lodge invokes the 
blessing of the Great Architect of the Universe and delivers an 
oration in praise of the sect. The chaplain is an Anglican 
clergyman, and our new Mason finds that he as a member of 
the lodge is assisting at a religious ceremony conducted by non- 
Catholics and essentially non-Catholic in its character. He 
cannot be excused on the ground that he is merely a looker-on, 
or that he is present only by reason of the civil aspect of the 
ceremony with which the religious service happens to be united. 
It has no civil aspect. It is essentially a consecration which is 
taking place, and that in a Masonic ‘¢emple dedicated to the 
Great Architect of the Universe. To be present there is a com- 
municatio in sacris with heretics, it is a taking part with them in 
their religious services. If he absent himself from all such 
ceremonies, his false position soon becomes manifest to him 
in other ways. He becomes aware that he belongs to a society 
which, in so far as it has any basis at all, has the basis of a 
common religion which he knows to be false, and that this 
religion, or quasi-religion, enters into all the proceedings of the 
society, which therefore deserves the name of “sect” (Secta 
Massonum) which the Holy Father applies to it, and is subject 
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as such to the anathema which every sect or religious body 
outside the Catholic Church receives. 

This leads us to the third great vice inherent in Freemasonry 
—that it is essentially a non-Christian society, recognizing a 
religion which, as the common religion of the various members 
of the lodge, necessarily excludes Jesus Christ altogether from 
its services, its prayers, its formulas of consecration, its solemn 
acts of ritual, and makes no mention of Him in the sermons 
and discourses of those appointed to be its chaplains. They 
must not even in the grace before or after meat mention 
the name of Christ. All that is allowed is that they should 
thank the Great Architect of the Universe for the refresh- 
ment granted them after their labours. We wonder how those 
who call themselves Christian ministers do not shrink from 
a system which banishes Him whom they profess to regard as 
their Lord and Master, their King and their God, ignoring 
Him who is the Life of our life, whom not to acknowledge 
is to deny, whom to confess is eternal life, whom to reject 
explicitly or implicitly is eternal death. The absence of the 
name of Christ our Lord from all Masonic proceedings, the 
elimination of all mention of Him from its prayers and for- 
mularies of consecration, is enough to condemn it without any 
need of further witness. No loyal Christian who realizes the 
full meaning of this single fact could ever regard Freemasonry 
with anything but hostility and abhorrence. 

For Freemasonry deliberately rejects Jesus Christ in its 
corporate capacity. It is not a non-religious body, as a benefit 
club might be, or a trades union, or a scientific society. It is 
essentially an irreligious body, if by religion we mean any 
conceivable form of Christianity. We do not accuse it of being 
professedly atheist—nay, we have the honest protest of the 
English lodges against the atheism of their Continental brethren 
—but we do accuse it of being professedly a pagan society, 
a society which ignores all revelation, a society which is based 
on mere naturalism, a society which sets aside all supernatural 
truth, a society which is essentially and by its very principles 
the deadly enemy of Jesus Christ. What greater insult could 
be offered to Him who is above all and before all, who alone 
is the Teacher of Truth and the Truth itself, than to forbid the 
offering of any prayer to God through Him, to exclude all 
allusion to Him from the formularies of its religious ritual and 
from the spoken discourse of its chaplains, to rate Him, if His 
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name be mentioned at all, on a par with Socrates and Confucius 
and Zoroaster and Mahomet ? 

This is why His Vicar on earth declares to all Freemasonry 
and Freemasons anathema. This is why every Catholic, nay, 
every one who loves and believes in Jesus Christ, must echo 
the Holy Father's words and cry with him: To all Freemasonry, 
home or foreign, anathema! To this enemy of our God and 
Lord, anathema! To this foe of Christianity, anathema! In 
spite of its profession of belief in the Great Architect of the 
Universe, in spite of the Bible laid upon the table at its 
meetings, in spite of its futile disclaimer of atheism, in spite 
of its false promises to require of members no word or deed 
opposed to the form of religion they profess, anathema! 
Anathema to the insidious foe, which is all the more dangerous 
because in England it sails under false colours and keeps 
concealed the pirates’ flag. Anathema to it, even though it enlist 
in its ranks personages the most distinguished and those who 
are regarded as champions of Anglican orthodoxy. Anathema to 
it, as “antagonistic alike to every permanent principle of govern- 
ment, law, order, and morality, and abhorrent alike to God 
and man.”* Anathema to it as “the enemy of all virtuous 
living,” as “contrary to right and justice, and not less baneful 
to Christianity than to the State,” as teaching the doctrines 
of naturalism, as “reviving with indomitable craftiness and dis- 
simulation the diabolical spirit of rebellion among men.” * 

We may formulate our charges against Freemasonry thus. 
We assert that it is a daseless, lawless, godless society. Baseless, 
because it has no public bond of union recognized by Divine or 
human authority, because it sets before itself no lawful aim and 
object of existence, and by this very fact stands self-condemned. 
Lawless, because it erects an authority to which its members 
are bound by the severest sanctions, and which is apart from 
and independent of all authority, civil and ecclesiastical. 
Godless, inasmuch as it does not recognize the true God, the 
Christian God, the God who is the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only-begotten and consubstantial Son of God. 
Baseless, in spite of its empty talk about being the channel 
of truth through the ages, whereas it virtually denies Him who 
is the Truth itself. Law/ess, in spite of the support ignorantly 
given to it by those who occupy exalted positions in the State 


2 We quote the words which Zhe Freemason of the 3rd of May puts into the 
mouths of Catholics, and which we heartily accept as our own. 
3 Encycl. Humanum genus, passim. 
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and in the State Church. Godless, in spite of its recognition 
of the Supreme Architect of the Universe, who is to it no 
more than an Infinite Unknown, and not the Christian God. 

But while we condemn Freemasonry we freely concede that 
as in every heresy there may be those who are in all good 
faith by reason of their ignorance of the truth, so among Free- 
masons there may be some who find nothing in it contrary to 
the form of Christianity in which they have been brought up. 
Were it not for the Papal anathemas often repeated, it is 
possible that there might even be Catholics, who through 
some strange delusion regard Freemasonry as consistent with 
Catholicity. The eccentricities of human opinion are without 
number, even among men of good will. We do not therefore 
wish our readers to understand us as condemning every Free- 
mason as a child of the devil. There have been and there 
are good men and true even in the ranks of Freemasonry, 
men who, in the almost inconceivable warp of their judg- 
ment, do not recognize the true character of the system in 
which they have entangled themselves. But no Catholic can 
remain under such a delusion after the unmistakeable language 
used by the Holy Father, and the solemn warning imparted to 
the faithful to hold aloof from the baseless, lawless, godless 
society of the Freemasons. 

We have spoken hitherto of the principles underlying Free- 
masonry. In our next number we shall have something to say 
of the consequences to which these principles confessedly lead. 


R. F.C. 














English Influence on Christianity in Egypt. 


BY A RESIDENT IN CAIRO. 





AT atime when Egypt and the Egyptian question are still, as 
they have now for a long time been, uppermost in men’s minds, 
the thoughts of Catholics turn naturally and with no little 
anxiety to inquire, what effect recent events and English policy 
in particular are likely to have upon Catholicism in the ancient 
land of the Pharaohs. What has religion to fear or to hope from 
the ascendency of England in Egypt? Will English influence 
be exerted, from the religious point of view, for the weal or the 
woe of that distracted country, to dissipate or only to thicken 
the deep shadows of darkness in which it has for centuries been 
wrapped ? Of the past and the present it is possible, in answer- 
ing the question, to speak with some confidence ; the future 
hangs on such a complication of circumstances and depends so 
entirely on the independent action of so many free agents that 
he would be a bold man who should forecast it with any degree 
of certainty. If, moreover, the views expressed by the writer in 
the following pages seem to bear at all severely upon English 
influence in Egypt, he can only plead that constant intercourse 
with men, whose interests run counter for the most part to those 
of England, may, in spite of a sincere desire on his part to get 
at the truth, have coloured his thoughts and stood in the way of 
that thorough impartiality with which he could have wished to 
approach the subject. 

The religious question is more nearly allied to the political in 
Egypt than perhaps in any other country of the world. There 
religion and nationality are so identified as to be almost con- 
vertible terms. To ask a man about his religion is nearly the 
same thing as to question him about his nationality. Whichever 
Way you put your query, his answer invariably is that he belongs 
to the Greek Catholic, or Greek orthodox, or Coptic Catholic, or 
Coptic orthodox faith,and so on. This blending together of 
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religion and nationality is one of the reasons why Rome attaches 
so much importance to the preservation of the Oriental rites. A 
Greek schismatic, desirous of returning to the bosom of the true 
Church,could not well join the Latin branch of the Catholic Church 
without renouncing to some extent his nationality as a Greek ; 
whereas to become a Greek Catholic would be a comparatively 
easy matter, involving not so much a change of nationality, as 
the substitution of one form of government for another. Unfor- 
tunately the consciences of too many, whilst thus attaching great 
political importance to their religion, are altogether careless 
about reducing its principles into practice in their domestic 
relations. With them religion appertains to the public, but has 
nothing to do with the private life of men. Eastern peoples credit 
Europeans with holding the same opinions. Hence in their 
loose and inaccurate reasoning, whilst the French language and 
French influence, Italian influence and the Italian language are 
intimately connected with Catholicism, English influence and 
the English language are as closely bound up with Protestantism. 
England, therefore, cannot push her political ascendency or 
establish a protectorate in Egypt without at the same time 
exerting considerable influence for good or for evil in the 
religious domain. 

In India and those of her colonies where England has not to 
fear the rivalry of a Catholic power, the Catholic missionary, so 
far from being molested, is treated with a justice the priest has 
ceased to meet with either in France or in Italy. Not so in 
Madagascar. There England is brought face to face with 
France, known and represented in that island by her mission- 
aries, and has to do battle for her Protestant ministers in their 
competition with the Catholic priests there, where political in- 
fluence is one almost entirely of creed and political strife is a strife 
of religions. How do matters stand in this respect in Egypt ? 
In Egypt, as in Madagascar, England is confronted by France 
holding out for what she considers her prior rights and exercising 
a long since acknowledged protectorate over Catholic works and 
enterprises. But the parallel between the two countries goes no 
further than this. In Egypt France has not, as in Madagascar, 
to compete with England alone; here Italy, Greece, Austria, 
and all the other European powers have interests at stake 
and colonies to protect. The geographical position of Egypt 
is of itself a priceless advantage to those who obtain the 


mastery in that country. France herself can bring other influ- 
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ences to bear in Egypt besides her influence in religious matters, 
and has other representatives of her power besides her missionary 
priests and conventual establishments. Moreover, only a tenth 
part of the Egyptian people is open to the direct action of 
Catholic influences; all the rest live shut out in the thick dark- 
ness of Mahometanism. 

Before the revolt of Arabi Catholic rites of all kinds and 
every form of schism in Egypt enjoyed the advantages of a 
real liberty and perfect freedom from molestation, so long as 
there was no attempt at active proselytism on their part amongst 
the Mussulman populations. Catholic undertakings, in par- 
ticular, protected as they were by a French diplomatic agent, 
were regarded favourably by the Government. The revolution, 
in part political, in part religious, set on foot by Arabi, the 
origin, end, and object of which have not yet been cleared up, 
manifested no religious hatred either of Catholic enterprise or 
of the Catholic priesthood. The great body of the latter, several 
United Greek priests, together with the religious men and 
women of the Latin rite, remained in Upper Egypt, at Cairo, 
and at Alexandria all through the war, walked the streets in 
clerical attire, and, with the exception of a couple of Jesuit 
Fathers roughly handled by an exasperated population during 
the bombardment of Alexandria, met with no molestation. 
Religious buildings, churches, schools, hospitals, with all their 
moveables left for the most part in charge of Mussulman porters, 
were, generally speaking, found on the return of their inmates 
to have been respected. The College of the Lazarists at Alex- 
andria alone disappeared in the fire which desolated that part 
of the town, and the little church of the Franciscans suffered 
some damage from the population in the same quarter. After 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir the priests, monks, and nuns who had 
withdrawn hastened to return to their churches and convents, 
and to resume their old work as noiselessly as a school reopens 
its class-rooms at the end of the holidays. True, their resources 
had been sadly diminished by their compulsory flight and stay 
abroad. On their return they found the country impoverished, 
their benefactors gone or themselves reduced to straits. There 
was therefore no little suffering in the interior, which has never 
been brought to the knowledge of the general outside public. 

The English occupation has in no wise hindered their re- 
sumption of Catholic works. On the contrary, the edification 
given by our Irish regiments, and by not a few of our Catholic 
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soldiers of the Indian contingent, has been a help to the good 
cause by disabusing the public of the idea or fear that England 
would be hostile to it. It was indeed at one time feared that 
the Protestant zeal of Lady Dufferin, who solicited and collected 
alms in every possible way for the support of the Protestant 
schools and the hospital established in the home of Arabi, would 
deprive the Catholic schools and hospital of the alms absolutely 
necessary for their existence. But Lady Dufferin was only a 
bird of passage, and the example set by the English Catholic 
ladies of the colony soon brought popular favour over to the side 
of Catholic charities. Lady Baring herself headed the annual 
subscription list for the orphanage of the poor Franciscan 
Sisters. In a word, English officials at present administering 
the affairs of Egypt have had no leisure to attend to questions 
of religion and education ; so far all their attention and activity 
have been absorbed by the more urgent questions of politics 
and finance, and by those regarding the army and the native 
princes. They have as yet exercised no decided influence on 
Catholic works and Catholic charities. If these have suffered 
and are still suffering, the fact must be set down to general 
causes such as commercial depression, loss of fortune amongst 
the native population, and the emigration of a great number of 
French and Italian families, which, owing to the general stagna- 
tion of affairs and the disbanding of many European emp/loyds, 
have ceased to reap the advantages hitherto so plentiful in this 
country. Another cause is to be found in the uncertainty which 
hangs over the future. Many an institution and many an 
administrative machine has been done away with and replaced 
by methods which neither work nor wear well. 

One advantage at least English ascendency brings with it ; 
it tends to diminish the prestige of Islamism in Egypt. 
Mahometan supremacy is ‘the result of war. Wherever the 
Mussulman population has retained any vigour or grown and 
prospered, this has invariably been by dint of fighting and at 
the cost of hard-won victories. Recent events establish the 
truth of this assertion. The Egyptians lack warlike spirit, and 
the Soudanese people, though full of bravery, have neither the 
arms of precision nor the military science necessary to cope suc- 
cessfully with an European army. The Egyptian Mussulman, 
therefore, is beginning to realize the fact that peace is his destiny 
for the future, and that peace in his case means inferiority and 
subjection. 
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The laws and customs of Islamism keep woman in the pro- 
foundest ignorance of everything calculated to raise and put her 
in a position to give her child anything more than its physical 
existence. The child in his turn reaches the age of ten 
absolutely without instruction and without a single elevating 
idea in his head. To this succeeds the period at which the 
passions have it all their own way, when the Mussulman 
youth abandons himself unreservedly to excesses that. still 
further enfeeble his intellect, dull his heart, and unnerve his 
manhood. Few or none escape this process of mental and 
moral emasculation ending in premature decay, by which a 
man at fifty is in nearly every case a used up, worn out, and 
broken down piece of furniture, so that a hale, hearty old man, 
still full of intellectual vigour and bodily activity, is a being 
seldom or never seen in Mussulman countries. The young 
Mussulman will perhaps pick up rapidly enough a language or 
two, and scrape together just so much of technical knowledge as 
is useful or necessary for the career he adopts; but he never 
becames a studious, active, and industrious man for life. He is 
and will always remain below the level of his Christian rival in 
everything that requires patient application, serious and con- 
tinued study. The intellectual enjoyment of attaining know- 
ledge after a long pursuit of it is to him a treat unknown. He 
is quite satisfied with the baser pleasures of animal gratifica- 
tion. 

Ali this is equally true of the working classes in the towns. 
A Mahometan artisan is quick enough in producing at a 
trifling expense, and by instruments of a rude, primitive kind, 
the various objects of his craft, but his workmanship is inferior 
and without any finish to it. That class of intelligent and 
inventive workmen, which forms the backbone of our large 
manufacturing cities in Europe, has no existence in Egypt, 
where the workman and even the farmer feels no ambition to 
enrich himself. When once he has earned the modest sum 
required to keep him for the day, he pulls up and declines all 
work, however advantageous the terms offered him. As for the 
great Mussulman families, whilst fully alive to their own 
mental and moral inferiority, in one respect only do they strive 
to imitate and even to outstrip the rich Europeans established 
by their side, in luxury, namely, and extravagance ; and in this 
they are encouraged by hungry tradespeople who lure them on 
to an expenditure which the finest fortunes are incapable of 
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bearing. The wife of one Pasha is at this moment engaged 
in a lawsuit with her dressmaker, who has a bill against her 
ladyship amounting to several hundred thousand francs. 

Thus their very religion and their traditional customs are 
accountable for the loss amongst the Mussulman population 
of all that goes now-a-days to making the greatness of a nation. 
France has done a good deal to lessen the power of Mahomet- 
anism in Egypt, and England, in her turn, has just dealt it a 
blow, from which, in the opinion of some, it will never recover. 

The time will perhaps come when the Mussulman will 
understand that he gains in moral and intellectual stature by 
embracing Christianity. At present there is absolute need of 
the presence in the country of an authority powerful enough to 
give an efficient protection to those who are desirous of renoun- 
cing Mahometanism for the tenets of Christianity against the 
brutal attacks of fanaticism. Let us hope that England will 
take up boldly and resolutely in Egypt the noble mission France 
is at this hour declining to fulfil in Algeria. Efforts will no 
doubt be made to Protestantize Egypt. No later than last 
winter there came from London to Cairo three influential 
Anglican clergymen to sound the Oriental schismatics on the 
subject. These worthies made their first advances to the Greeks, 
who rejected their offers unhesitatingly. From the Greeks they 
went to the Patriarch of the Copts, who referred them to his 
vicar-general, who passed them on to the chief men of the 
nation, who, in their turn, probably asked for a little time in 
which to consider the grave propositions made to them. Next 
the mission bent its steps towards the monks of the schismatical 
convents of Nitria, from whose ranks the schism recruits its 
bishops. Then the deputation made its way back to London, 
and has never been heard of since. No one in Egypt attaches 
the least importance to attempts of this kind, or imagines for 
a moment that Protestantism can ever gain a sure footing in 
the East. Heretical preaching will perhaps succeed in with- 
drawing, for a time and in small numbers, those Catholics to 
whom the laws of the Church have become irksome, from the 
practice of their holy religion, but it will never make Protestants 
of them. Of all Christian sects, Protestantism is the most 
opposed to the natural tastes, habits, and character of Orientals ; 
for whereas the Oriental revels in ceremonial, and is in love 
with the gorgeous vestments of his priests—not a rite, Catholic 
or schismatical in the East, but is redolent of incense, and has 
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hymns and processions innumerable—Protestant worship, on the 
contrary, proud of its naked simplicity, is destitute, or nearly 
so, of outward pomp and ceremony. Again, Protestantism 
rejects the principle of authority in doctrinal matters, and the 
Oriental likes to have his rule of faith laid down for him; Pro- 
testantism is essentially the religion of a book, but the Oriental, 
who reads little, hates books. In a word, a decorous parson in 
white cravat, black coat and trousers is not likely to command 
respect so well as the grave Oriental priest with his long beard 
and flowing robes. 

But here, as in Europe, the important item in the religious 
question is the question of education. We may anticipate that, 
when once she has settled the more pressing questions of admini- 
strative and financial reform, England will take in hand the 
subject of education, if from no other motive than to facilitate 
the spread of the English language. Then, undoubtedly, there 
will be no lack of zealous Protestants to come to the front for the 
establishment of denominational and richly endowed schools, 
which, it is to be presumed, will enjoy the advantage over 
Catholic schools of Government favour and support, and which 
will hold out the still greater and to the parent’s eyes pre- 
ponderating boon of costing less than the Catholic schools, and 
perhaps even of putting a trifle into his pockets. If then 
Catholic schools in Egypt are to be kept in the front rank, this 
can only be done by charitable help coming from Europe ; 
and since the charity of the faithful in France, great as it is, 
has as much as it can to do to meet the needs of its own 
schools and other religious institutions now under persecution 
at home, the Catholic schools of Egypt will turn naturally and 
not unreasonably to the generosity of Catholics in England for 
that support which Catholic France is now no longer able to 
furnish. Such support coming from English Catholics would, 
there can be little doubt, exercise a moral effect most beneficial 
to the cause of religion in Egypt. 

Up to the present time Christian parents, as well as the 
chief Jewish families, have continued to send their children to 
Catholic schools, because neither the Protestants nor the schis- 
matics have any to compare with them in efficiency. Rich 
Mussulman parents, who have hitherto sent their children to 
Catholic schools, are now in great numbers gradually with- 
drawing them to send them to Mussulman State schools, from 
a feeling that the education given by the Christian Brothers 
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or by the Jesuits will henceforth be no recommendation for the 
promotion of their sons to advancement in Government employ. 
There is just one possible contingency which would bring these 
children back to Catholic schools. If the English Government 
were to make an opening to the liberal professions dependent 
on competitive examination, Catholics could safely reckon on 
obtaining at such examinations a measure of success which 
would balance other unfavourable conditions imposed upon 
their schools. 

Americans, Germans, and English have all alike made great 
efforts these many years to Protestantize Egypt. They have 
not been slow to perceive that the Copts, whose clergy are 
extremely ignorant and do not teach even catechism to their 
children, would make the easiest conquest. Under the idea, 
therefore, that the nation which represents at the present day 
the old native races of Egypt would not retard the conversion of 
the other Christian schismatics to Protestantism, the Americans 
have set up at Cairo a great school and church close to the 
Coptic quarter of the city; and at Assiouth, an important town 
in Upper Egypt, they have founded schools, which draw a con- 
siderable number of Coptic children, and have even succeeded in 
forming in that place a party of Protestant Copts. 

But the chief men of the nation have already sniffed the 
danger and have, accordingly, hastened to send their sons to 
Catholic schools for an education, which will one day enable 
them to cope on favourable terms with the pupils of Protestant 
schools. They have, besides, taken seriously in hand the 
reform of their own schools, and in particular that of the great 
Patriarchal school at Cairo, setting aside, a trifle cavalierly, the 
authority of the Patriarch, whom they found wanting in the 
energy and prudence required to direct educational matters 
under the circumstances of the hour. With the same object 
in view, they have made more than one application to the 
Catholics for the loan of masters to manage and conduct their 
schismatical schools. As the Copts of Cairo look forward for 
the most part to Government employ, they have very wisely 
annexéd to the studies pursued at the Patriarchal school a 
short course of law sufficient for the formation of efficient clerks, 
ushers, and other such subordinate officials serving in the newly 
established courts of law. 

The Coptic nation has lately attracted the attention of a 
class of people in England not the best acquainted with the 
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actual state of Egypt. A society has been formed in London, 
so it is said, for the regeneration of the Coptic people by the 
Coptic language, and of all Egypt by the Coptic people. The 
society in question has for this purpose written off in all direc- 
tions for information about the villages and provinces where the 
Coptic language is spoken, and have been told in answer that 
in no part of Egypt is the Coptic language spoken, that it is 
a dead language, known only to the liturgy of the Coptic 
Church, which the great majority of her priests read without 
understanding it, and that it would be difficult to find more 
than half-a-dozen people in all Egypt capable of writing it 
correctly. There is but one means of regenerating Egypt, and 
that is to make it truly Christian. Any attempt to Protestantize 
the country can only end in throwing it back into infidelity, 
whilst to abandon it to the numerous forms of schism at present 
rending it, would be to leave it a prey to vice and interminable 
dissension. 

In Egypt itself public opinion is not altogether favourable 
to the English; their unpopularity, or if that is too strong a 
word, the disfavour in which they are held, appears to be 
spreading and to be gaining in strength. Europeans or natives, 
few have a good word to say for the English occupation, and 
those who do speak well of it are often influenced by self- 
interest. What can be the reason of these black looks and 
uncomplimentary speeches? The fact is, England has not kept 
the solemn promise she made of restoring the authority‘of the 
Khedive and the status guo ante in regard of the other European 
nations. She might easily have done so ; but she has preferred 
to treat Egypt as she might have treated a fresh province 
added to her Indian Empire. She has reckoned without the 
other European colonies. She has overturned the old order of 
things, to set everything going again, after her own fashion, by 
the exclusive agency of herown men. And yet there was after 
all no lack of good things in Egypt as it used to be. Before the 
revolt of Arabi, the various ministerial departments and the 
general government of the country were conducted with nearly 
as much regularity as amongst ourselves in Europe. Europeans, 
men of mark, experience, and integrity, were at the head of all 
the chief departments of the State. Egypt was fairly pros- 
perous, the public debt was year by year diminishing, commerce 
was developing, and security reigned in the interior of the 
country. This happy state of things would all have come 
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back again, had England stuck loyally to her original conser- 
vative policy, instead of breaking ruthlessly with the past for 
no intelligible reason. 

As it is, England has done away with the dual control by 
which the finances of the country had flourished, substituting 
in its stead the action of a single financial adviser in the 
person of an Englishman, who holds in his hands all the rights 
formerly enjoyed by the double control. Under the pretext of 
economy, she has dismissed a number of Government servants, 
Europeans and others, whom she has been obliged to indemnify 
or to pension off; and in their place she has _ substituted 
English officials, fewer in number, it is true, but whose salaries 
make up an aggregate sum much in excess of the money paid 
of old to their predecessors. The Sanitary Council, composed 
as it was of conscientious and experienced physicians, who had 
taken their degrees in the great Universities of Europe, rendered 
unquestionably good service during the cholera epidemic. At 
the cost of much self-sacrifice, it did all that was possible in 
the actual state of the country, and it succeeded in at least con- 
fining and limiting the ravages of the plague. But its severe 
enactments interfered with English trade, and so it had to go, 
in spite of protestations from the Council of State and the 
Assembly of Notables. In its stead, England appointed a 
Director of its own choosing, a man who is far from inspiring 
the same confidence as the old Council. Indeed, at the time of 
this change a journal calling itself the Egyptian Gasette, went 
the length of asserting that the real science of medicine 
flourishes nowhere out of England, its birth-place, and that 
whilst devastating Egypt, the cholera had had at least one good 
result in bringing a physician so eminent as Dr. Hunter for a 
few months into the country. Many more instances might be 
adduced of things said and done which cannot be said or done 
with impunity in a land frequented and peopled as Egypt is by 
all the nations of Europe. 

As for the finances of Egypt, England appears to be in no 
hurry to set them straight ; at any rate, she makes no sacrifices 
to secure so laudable an end, the salaries she pays her own 
officials out of Egyptian money being quite exorbitant. During 
the cholera she forced upon Egypt the services of some fifteen 
young doctors fresh from India, to whom the Egyptian Govern- 
ment were forced to pay considerable sums of money without 
deriving any corresponding benefit from their presence. The 
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English army of occupation gets all its provisions from abroad, 
and buys nothing at all of Egyptian purveyors, who are never- 
theless in a position to serve it well and cheaply. Hence men 
of weight are frequently heard to declare that England finds 
some advantage in involving Egyptian finance in an inextricable 
tangle. The higher English officials appear to recognize the 
fact that they have missed their way, but no one seems to know 
how they will set themselves right again. It may be said with 
truth, that if up to this England has done nothing directly for 
Catholicism, she has at least done nothing directly against it ; 
that her indirect influence is as yet but ill-defined ; and that, as 
regards the future, it is of the last consequence that the Catholics 
of England should interest themselves in Egypt to the extent of 
at least helping and pushing charitable institutions already 
existing in that country. If Egypt is the principal halting-place 
on the commercial high road between the East and the West, 
she ought in her turn to enjoy her share in the light of that faith 
and the warmth of that charity which the West imparts to the 
East. If England derives great advantages commercially and 
politically from Egypt, Catholic England ought to have a hand 
in requiting it with that which is far more precious, the gift of 
the true faith. 



































A Weak Point in Mr. Herbert Speucer’s 
Sociology. 


—~—>——_. 


WE presume that Mr. Herbert Spencer means by sociology 
the study of the laws which affect human society for good. 
He seems to be an enemy of definition, and it is not difficult 
to trace in his writing the obscurity and confusion which usually 
result from such an enmity. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied 
that there are no small advantages attaching to a dislike of 
definition. To shun definition secures a great immunity from 
attack. But in treating of scientific questions, the sole aim 
of a writer ought not to be to ensure personal safety—such 
a safety is best secured by not writing at all. We expect from 
our teachers in mathematics and astronomy and medicine some 
intelligible explanation of terms, and there is no reason why 
the public should not be as exacting in the examination of 
difficult problems of social science. 

In the present paper we propose to discuss some of Mr. 
Spencer’s views upon the preliminary studies which should 
receive the attention of the sociologist. That preliminary studies 
of some kind are necessary seems scarcely to require proof. 
Society is an aggregate of individuals, and we cannot study its 
interests until we have previously considered the laws which 
govern the life of its units. Mr. Spencer tells us, therefore, that 
before embarking in the problems of social science, we must 
study biology. But here again we are left without a definition. 
It is true that “the science of life” is suggested as an equi- 
valent to the Greek derivative. But this does not give us 
much assistance towards attaining clearness of ideas. Does he 
mean by the science of life the branch of physiology which goes 
under that name? Does he wish the student of sociology to 
apply himself to the study of protoplasm? Who can say? 
We presume he means by biology the study of the individual 
human life as such, or the pursuit which endeavours to solve 
the question, What is the aim of life ? 
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In the remarkable chapter, headed “ Preparation in Biology,” 
we can make a profitable study of Mr. Spencer's method. A 
truism of the most patent kind is attributed to Hooker, and 
paraded as a great scientific discovery. The truism may be 
thus expressed: “The nature of a society and of its political 
government will take its tone from the individuals who compose 
the State.” 

This illuminating truth was too excellent to continue to 
shed its light upon humanity. It was withdrawn from human 
gaze, and was not permitted to “re-appear” until the time of 
Adam Ferguson. Alas, for the stolidity of the intervening 
generations! They did not know that society derives its 
character from its component parts. Is there no defender of 
the condition of English thought between the time of Hooker 
and Ferguson to protect the memory of our ancestors from so 
grave a charge? 

But Mr. Spencer lights upon this fascinating truism once 
more, but in a slightly modified form, in the pages of M. Comte. 
M. Comte has added something to its charms, and has dis- 
covered the dependence of sociology on biology. We have 
hitherto believed that this connection was known for ages. 
All readers of Aristotle know that his ethics are introductory 
to his politics, or if we must have new words to denote old 
ideas, that his biology is introductory to his sociology. 

When a truism is stated, most writers deem it unnecessary 
to advance proofs of it. Not so Mr. Spencer. He undertakes 
to prove his truism, and that amid great resonance of words. 

The first proof that sociology and biology are connected, is 
that there is an analogy between the living and social body. 
Here is an old and familiar truth, long ago cloquently ex- 
pounded by St. Paul.’ But Mr. Spencer seems to doubt whether 
in spite of the reading of the Bible the English public have 
grasped the analogy, fer he proceeds to dilate upon it with 
profuse expenditure of language under the title of “the funda- 
mental kinship ”—again a new and not perhaps a very happily 
chosen name for an old idea. 

The second proof of M. Comte’s truism is: Biology “furnishes 
an adequate theory of the social unit man,” and as society is 
composed of man, it is clear that biology is a natural intro- 
duction to sociology. Here, pedantic language apart, there 
seems to be no ground for adverse criticism. 


: gs Coe. zit. 82. 
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After a time the dealing with truisms and palpable proofs— 
a mode of treatment which is certainly no compliment to the 
intelligence of the readers—comes to an end, and Mr. Spencer 
introduces us to another line of thought. We cannot say that 
the ideas here presented are novel, for they have been laid 
before the public, even to weariness, by materialist writers on 
political economy. 

Mr. Spencer condemns the action of legislators and philan- 
thropists, who for immediate good results, neglect the impor- 
tance of biological truths. After a condemnation couched in 
such abstract terms, we should expect to be furnished with 
some instances to illustrate the faults which he condemns, and 
Mr. Spencer proceeds to satisfy our expectations. He appears 
to think that there are great dangers in warding off certain 
causes of death. If such causes are not averted, there will be 
a happy riddance of the imperfect structures. If such causes 
are averted, there will be first an increase of population—always 
a great bugbear with sociologists of Mr. Spencer’s school—and, 
secondly, the survivors will be a weaker race. We do not 
desire to admit that such results would follow, but even if they 
did, we hold that philanthropists and legislators who avert the 
causes of death are benefactors of the human race. This state- 
ment we think may be established from the very science whose 
cultivation Mr. Spencer advocates, and the conclusions of which 
he seems to think are incompatible with earnest efforts to avert 
death. Biology, or the study of “the social unit man,” reveals 
to us that we all naturally abhor death. Death strikes at the 
root of all that we can possess in this world. It deprives us 
of our riches, our honours, and our pleasures. It takes away 
our social pre-eminence. Consequently those are benefactors 
to us who prolong our days. A society is an assemblage of 
individuals in each of whom the laws of human nature are 
exemplified, and therefore it should feel grateful to those who 
prolong life and avert death. 

Mr. Spencer loudly condemns the “maudlin philanthropy 
which, looking at direct mitigations, persistently ignores indirect 
mischiefs,” and he seems to be strongly opposed to the artificial 
preservation of “those who are least able to take care of them- 
selves.” We think that the unrebuked avowal of principles of 
this kind implies a great danger for English society. The 
English are no doubt a people generous in the relief of distress. 
They are the inheritors of a large body of Christian tradition, 
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especially in the sphere of practical life, and they spend large 
sums in the preservation of “those who are least able to take 
care of themselves.” We have no doubt that Mr. Spencer is 
no exception to the general benevolence of his countrymen, 
that he bestows a due share of alms, and that the young and 
the poor, persons “least able to take care of themselves,” would, 
if necessary in any special emergency, find a champion in him. 
It seems to us dangerous in a high degree that he should 
advance views which lend themselves so easily to misinter- 
pretation and misapplication. His ideas will reach the masses, 
among whom there will always be the average amount of 
selfishness. His notions will be hailed by those among the 
rich who are apt to be too regardless of the interests of others, 
and will justify them in withholding generosity where it should 
be exercised. Thus the social difficulties of England will be 
increased, and the chasm which separates wealth and poverty 
will be widened by increased discontent on the part of the 
poor and selfishness on the part of the rich. Mr. Spencer, it 
seems to us, would render more service to his countrymen if he 
expatiated upon the fact that the best security of national well- 
being consists in the union of the members of society one with 
another. Inequality in wealth, in intelligence, in physical 
qualities, will exist in every community, and those who surpass 
others in these endowments should endeavour to lighten the 
burthens of their fellow-men. By mutual services the life of 
nations is developed and strengthened, and revolution, which, 
as Aristotle says, always has its source in inequality, is pre- 
vented from upheaving the social structure. 

We fully accept Mr. Spencer’s principle that the laws which 
affect the well-being of the body politic are best learned from 
a study of individual life. But we consider that the practical 
inferences which flow from the doctrine are in nature altogether 
different from those deductions which Mr. Spencer makes. 
The individual finds himself endowed with natural powers and 
instincts, and until the exercise of them has been shown to 
be inconsistent with the moral law, the philosopher or legislator 
cannot interfere with his action. Man’s life on earth is short, 
yet he feels a longing after permanence. This aspiration 
displays itself in various forms, and amongst its evidences 
is the desire of offspring. The child in some way adds to 
the duration of the parent’s life. The father finds in him 
an image of his own early days, and piercing through 
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the obscurity of the coming years, he sees in his offspring a 
perpetuation of his own being. Hence the grief which the 
death of a child brings into the bosom of a family. The 
parent misses the memorial of his own youth, a memorial 
which represents the past in subdued and softened colours 
which strip it of its painfulness. He also is deprived by the 
death of his child of the solace of his own declining years. 
By all means then let the philosophical mind quit for a while 
the cloudy regions of social problems and refresh its appre- 
ciation of truth at the fountains of individual life. Go to the 
father of an English family and tell him that Mr. Spencer’s 
theories require him to make a sacrifice for the public good. 
Tell him to join the ranks of the Peculiar People, and tell him 
to take no measures for averting the death of his offspring. 
Bring forward the best arguments of a spurious sociology. 
If his children are suffering from some virulent and infectious 
disease, tell the father that this disease is apt to leave a taint 
in the constitution. Tell him that the patient will probably 
marry, when he grows up, and if so, that the taint will be 
transmitted to another generation. Tell him that upon this 
generation will follow another, and that thus a weaker race may 
come into being. Ask him in the name of his possible offspring 
to the third and fourth generation, or even to the twentieth, 
to allow the disease to take its course, and to let the eldest 
boy, the hope and pride of the family, succumb to its attacks, 
if his constitution has not sufficient vigour to resist unaided. 
If your arguments begin to tell upon the mind of the parent, 
you can in the interests of sociology go a little further in your 
claims. Tell him that such a malady is a great agent for good, 
helping as it does to hold the balance between population and 
subsistence, and that it is only right to second and foster the 
aspirations of so beneficent an influence. Let him, therefore, 
deny his son that special care and those elaborate remedies 
without which there is little hope of making head. Invite him 
to stamp out as far as may be the most delicate affection of 
his heart as a foolish weakness, and to resist the fond yearn- 
ings of his paternal heart. If in giving such advice you incur 
reproach from your own consciousness, your cause will be 
espoused and your conduct vindicated before the tribunal of 
modern sociology. 

The truth is that a cardinal moral error lies at the root of 
the sociology put forward by writers of Mr. Spencer’s stamp. 
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In describing this error we shall appeal to some principles which 
are almost self-evident, and which, up to this at least, are widely 
received in England. How long such maxims will find accept- 
ance it is not for us to determine. When truths, it is said, at 
the present day find no public defenders, it is a sign that they 
are likely soon to be extinguished. We confess, therefore, that 
we see with no little alarm the quiescence and passiveness which 
are exhibited in England regarding the revolting doctrines of 
Mr. Spencer’s school of sociology. Opposition to them we 
should expect to come from various sources. The wealth and 
revenues of the Established Church might be supposed to 
facilitate the training of persons who, however they might 
differ upon points of theological doctrine, would be able at 
least to come to an agreement upon the obvious dictates of 
the moral law. Again, the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge send out every year men of cultured intellect who enter 
upon the various professions. In these seats of learning such 
men have had the opportunity of considering what is sound in 
ancient teaching regarding ethics and politics, or, if our readers, 
imagining that by new terms, and not by new ideas, knowledge 
is extended, prefer the words, regarding biology and sociology. 
These University students have also enjoyed the opportunity 
of studying the human heart and the instincts of human nature 
by means of history and experience. Besides, :nglish states- 
men have at all times endeavoured to combine a wide know- 
ledge, speculative and practical, of men and things with the 
routine duties of political affairs. Even in our day it would 
not be difficult to single out one at least whose intellectual fibre 
has been strengthened by contributions from all departments 
of knowledge. It is therefore to our minds an ominous and 
alarming symptom of English life that a sociology which strikes 
at the best and most ennobling instincts of humanity should 
have met but a feeble opposition. 

False systems of philosophy are invariably based upon mis- 
interpretation or misapplication of admitted truths. M. Comte 
found a love of mankind to be a principle inherent in the human 
heart, and deduced from it the false consequence that our 
fellow-men should be to us as gods, and that the prospects of 
mankind depended upon the furtherance of a religion of 
humanity. Recent sociology starts from the same principle that 
men love one another, but it would have us divert the channels 
of our love upon future and non-existent generations. In con- 
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sulting for their interests, real or imaginary, we are to practise a 
self-denial which Christian asceticism has not ventured to impose, 
and we are to trample upon the most justifiable and universal 
instincts that we find in the human breast. All is to be subor- 
dinated to the ages to come, and a cruel despotism is to rob 
existing generations of their indisputable rights. For, if the 
dogmas of recent sociology were to be pushed to their remote 
but still obvious conclusions, there should be instantaneous 
interference with the right to marry, and an onslaught should be 
made forthwith upon the weakly and helpless. I am aware that 
writers of Mr. Spencer’s stamp would shrink from the avowal of 
such maxims. But we must remember that man is rational, and 
that though a long interval may elapse between the conceiving 
of the premiss and the drawing of the conclusion, the inference 
will infallibly be made as time goes on. 

We believe that the corrective to modern sociology is to be 
found in some obvious principles of the moral law. We are not 
justified in omitting evident duties through fear of remote con- 
tingencies which there is no obligation to consider. To recur to 
a previous illustration, the parent whose son lies ill of some 
langerous malady is bound to adopt the necessary means to- 
wards his cure. This obligation is by no means shaken by the 
fact that his son may turn out a drunkard, or a thief, or a traitor 
to his country. Still less is this obligation shaken by the possible 
crimes which the children of that son may commit. If the 
possible moral delinquencies of son or of grandson fail to release 
the parent from the obligation of calling in medical aid, much 
less will the physical deficiencies of his progeny, immediate or 
remote, warrant him in trampling upon the parental instincts 
which reason approves, and which urge him to promote the 
recovery of his son. In proportion to the necessities of the 
children, the force of the parental instinct declares itself in a 
well-ordered mind. The mother bears a special love towards 
the weakly, or to take the extreme case of human infirmity, 
towards the idiotic members of a family, and she is not 
warranted in flying in the face of nature and renouncing the 
dictates of motherhood by any spectres or phantoms that 
may be summoned from the untraversed dreamland of future 


generations. 
When individual and family life has been accurately studied, 


we are in a position to deal with the more complex problems of 
civil society. In approaching these we must resolve to leave 
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intact the indisputable rights of the individual. Among such 
rights a place unquestionably belongs to the instinct which leads 
men to procure offspring. We do not say that this instinct is in 
all cases to be followed, but we claim for the individual the right 
of determining whether it shall be followed or not. The framer 
of laws would resent interference with his own rights in this 
matter, and he is bound equally to respect the rights of his 
fellow-men. An English or American millionaire would justly 
consider himself wronged if he were forced to surrender his 
property in order to meet the contingencies of a future war, 
yet the right of property is much less intimately bound up with 
human nature than those rights which appertain to propagation. 
The sociologist who claims to interfere with these assumes the 
character of those fanatics who from time to time in the history 
of the world have represented themselves as endowed with a 
divine missiori to set aside ordinary natural laws. 

From family life we learn again that those have a claim on 
most aid from the rich and powerful “who are least able to take 
care of themselves.” The father of a family no doubt has care of 
all, but his strength and intelligence are supposed in a special 
way to supplement the weakness physical or mental of his less 
favoured children. We should regard him as barbarous in the 
extreme were he to multiply the sorrows of those who are 
already afflicted, and increase their burthen until it should 
become insupportable. If he told us that he pursued this line of 
conduct in the interest of coming generations, our English 
common sense, or our cultured intellect, or our moral instincts, 
as the case might be, would reject his plea with scorn. We can 
safely transfer the same mode of reasoning to social life. 
The legislator is bound to have care of all members of the 
community, but yet his thoughts, if he discharges his duty, must 
in a very special way concern themselves with “those who are 
least able to take care of themselves.” For a stronger reason he 
is not warranted in doing anything calculated to crush them out 
of existence. If the sociologist should tell him in order to avert 
him from the path of duty that there are special dangers to 
future generations in this perverse habit of protecting the weak, 
the legislator may make a two-fold reply. He may deny the 
existence of such dangers, and require the sociologists to agree 
among themselves first as to the reality of these perils. Secondly, 
he may say that such remote contingencies never warrant us in 
abandoning our present and obvious duty. The mother who 
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gives birth to a weakly infant is not justified in committing 
infanticide through love for the generations to come. 

We have endeavoured to abstain from arguments derived 
from Christian teaching. Such arguments might be easily 
adduced to overthrow some current systems of sociology, but 
as discussions of social questions on theological principles are 
easily accessible, we have preferred not to enter upon theological 
ground. Besides, we are of opinion that the avowed principles 
of certain modern writers, and still more the inferences at which 
they darkly hint, are so thoroughly opposed to right reason and 
to natural morality that they do not require for their exposure 
any appeal to the supernatural. It would be well if any remarks 
of ours should lead educated thought in England to recognize 
the grave danger to society which arrives from the tacit acquies- 
cence with which perilous doctrines are sometimes received, 
and induce those whose opportunities and culture entitle them 
to a hearing to pronounce a clear and definite opinion on the 
tendencies of recent sociology. 

WILLIAM HAYDEN, S.J. 
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The Purification of Earthly Love. 


A SYMBOLICAL POEM. 


I, 


Att day she sat from morn to eve, 
And oft would watch the long night through, 
With naught to vary or relieve 
The weeks and months and years ; 
Her one fond care, meek maiden fair, 
To-guard a tender plant that grew 
There in her chamber, and bedew 
Its pallid leaves with tears. 
II. 
Only a weak wan plant to see, 
In eyes of others, but to her 
Fairer than fairest flower could be 
Of earthly ones that blow ; 
And aye she sigh’d, “ Ah! let them chide ; 
More precious art thou, lovelier far, 
To me, than summer roses are, 
Or were, long long ago! 
II. 
“Mine, only mine! my very own! 
What if thy leaves look pale, sweet friend, 
But moisten’d of my tears alone, 
So frequently that fall, 
And folk declare thou art not fair, 
Nor worthy maiden’s task to tend, 
Because they do not comprehend 


Our secret love at all!” 
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IV. 
She called it not by any name 
Of blossom that in garden grows, 
And lifts its head, or hides for shame 
Under its greeny leaves ; 
Or flowerless plant, whose fancied want 
No loss or lack is unto those 
Blest of the gentle grace that knows 
What seldom sense perceives. 
v. 
She only felt that, more than all 
To see in garden beds or bowers, 
Her every thought it could forestall, 
And secret of her heart, 
Whene’er, as oft, she whisper’d soft 
The burthen of her lonely hours, 
Less as to aught that sprouts or flowers 
Than of herself a part. 
VI. 
Yea, so supreme and positive 
A part of heart and mind and soul, 
She had that instant ceased to live, 
Had her sweet fondling died ; 
Her varying mood it understood, 
Caught and up-treasured, as its dole, 
Each tear that from her eyelids stole, 
And murmur’d when she sigh'd. 


VII. 
ght, 


Were dim with more than deathly hue, 


Its leaves were pale, though not for bli 


As they had never seen the light, 
Nor been with dew clothed on; 
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But from the first, in darkness nursed, 
Had grown where naught of verdure grew, 
With sighs and tears for winds and dew, 
And sadness eke for sun. 


VIII. 


She cherish’d it from day to day, 
And often in her lap would hold, 
And fondle it in doleful way, 
Sweet burthen meekly borne, 
As she had fain its roots have ta’en 
Into her bosom, there, for mould, 
All round about its depths to fold 
Of her fond heart forlorn. 


IX. 
Awake or sleeping—if she slept, 
Or, waking, ceased to brood the while— 
No more than when she watch’d and wept 
It faded from her sight ; 
But very near, to touch for fear, 
Lodged her beside, and shared the smile 
Inconsequent and volatile, 
Or vision of the night. 


xX. 
| Despite the fall of frequent tears, 
And gleams, though sad, of smiles but brief, 
It grew not green through months of years, 
Slow lingering hour by hour ; 
Till as she, weeping, watch did keep, 
From death to guard it or from thief, 
What seem’d at first new frond or leaf 
Broke forth a rounded flower. 
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XI. 
Pale as its leaves, and some had said 
No flower at all, no more than they 
Were leaves of living plant or dead, 
Wont here on earth to thrive ; 
That naught which blooms in cells or tombs, 
From musty mould or mortal clay, 
E’er look’d so wan, so ghostly, yea 
As kept by death alive! 


XII. 


And yet, for all it showed so pale, 
Whiter than snow-drift or than flake, 
She did a fragrance thence inhale, 
Past all of sweet e’er guess’d ; 
That more and more, full fond before, 
She loved it for that sweetness’ sake, 
Her only dread lest aught should take 
Away the boon so blest! 


XIII. 


Though well she knew naught evermore, 
Not even death itself, could part 
Its roots from round her bosom’s core, 
Its fragrance from her soul ; 
And that if love in Heaven above 
Be earth’s made pure and free from smart, 
She there within her angel heart 
Would keep it aye and whole. 


ROBERT STEGGALL. 
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A Modern Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 


PART II.—FROM BEYROUTH TO JERUSALEM. 

January 31.—We heard early Mass at the Franciscan church, 
and then our little party set out. The rain was coming down 
in torrents, but it cleared off later, and the day turned out fine. 
We were well mounted; good-looking Syrian horses, about 
fourteen hands high, sure-footed, docile, and courageous. Mine 
was a grey, four years old. Being young and inexperienced he 
liked to have an older horse in front of him when there was a 
stream to ford, or difficult ground to get over, and I soon found 
I could let him pick his way for himself, which he did with 
wonderful sagacity. Our dragoman, Michael, headed the 
cavalcade, wearing the handsome Syrian dress. Wide trousers 
of fine blue cloth, a short braided jacket to match, a bright 
shawl as a sash, and for head-dress, a striped crimson and 
yellow Mecca silk handkerchief falling over his shoulders. 
Four mules and a donkey laden with the baggage, brought up 
the rear, under the care of three muleteers. 

On leaving Beyrouth we traversed an extensive pine forest. 
Under its shade the French army encamped when, in 1860, it 
came to the assistance of the Christians of the Lebanon. On 
the slopes of the mountain are many large villages, the snowy 
summits above losing themselves in the clouds. We occasionally 
come out on a level stretch of sand, and can enjoy a canter by 
the side of the white-crested waves. At other times the road, 
if road it can be called, is big shingle, or slippery rock, and 
sometimes it climbs the hills by steep, stony ascents, but 
the view is always beautiful. The rain of the past month 
has swollen the torrents that descend from the Lebanon, 
which in summer are almost dry. Now they come foaming 
down over their rocky beds, and the water is up to the horses’ 
girths. At first it seems nervous work to feel one’s horse 
slipping and scrambling among big boulder stones that it is 
impossible to see, but he does it so cleverly that one soon learns 
to place implicit confidence in him. 
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About mid-day we halt for lunch at Khan-el-Kaldah. A 
Turkey carpet is spread on the ground: hard-boiled eggs, cold 
meat and chicken, figs, walnuts, oranges, and fresh water from a 
neighbouring fountain, form the staple of these repasts, so 
delicious under an Easter sky, after a morning passed in the 
saddle. All around the anemones are blooming in profusion. 
Blue, white, purple, and scarlet, they look up heavenwards and 
catch a wondrous brilliancy from the sun, whose beams they 
reflect. After an hour’s rest we start again. A large stream, 
the Narh-ed-Damour, being dangerously swollen, we are obliged 
to ascend its banks, through a thicket of mulberry trees, till we 
reach a bridge, by which we cross in safety. Then back again 
to the sea and along the sands where, tradition says, the Prophet 
Jonas was cast up by the whale. The ruins of an ancient 
chapel remain, half buried in sand, and the Moslems have a little 
mosque where they venerate the memory of Jonas. Presently 
Saida appears in the far distance, and after a long rocky 
mountain road, we come down upon a firm sandy beach, a 
rapid canter along which brings us to its gates as the sun is 
sinking westwards. 

We alighted at the Frankish Khan, an immense building, 
surrounding a square courtyard where a fountain is sparkling 
and green bananas are waving. It contains the French 
Consulate, the Latin Parish Church, the Franciscan Hospice, and 
the schools, orphanage, and dispensary of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. We were most kindly received at the hospice, and, after 
having rooms assigned to us, we hastened to the beach to see 
the fortress, built by the Crusaders in 1227. It stands on a 
rocky island which is united to the town by a bridge of nine 
arches. It is now used as barracks by the Turkish troops. 

We lingered on the bridge, watching the sunset effect on the 
old towers and the gleaming sea, and thinking of the many 
vicissitudes that have passed over the ancient Phenician city ; 
more ancient even than Tyre, and already “the great Sidon,” 
when the discomfited hosts of the Chanaanites and their allies 
fled towards it before the victorious Joshua. Assyrians, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Christians, and Saracens held it in turn. The 
latter made a horrible massacre of the inhabitants in 1253, and 
when St. Louis arrived before it he found the ground strewed 
with their unburied corpses. Alighting from his horse the holy 
King raised one of the decomposing bodies tenderly in his 
arms, exclaiming: “ Come, my friends, let us give a little earth 
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to these martyrs of Jesus Christ.” His example was 
immediately followed and the dead received burial. St. Louis 
remained several months in Sidon and repaired the fortifications. 
It was here he heard the news of the death of his mother, the 
saintly Queen Blanche. 

It was too late to visit the citadel in the upper part of the 
town that still bears his name, we therefore returned, thoroughly 
tired, to the hospice where supper had been prepared for us. 

We were up early the next morning to hear Mass at six 
o'clock. At half-past seven we took leave of the hospitable 
Fathers and continued our journey. The French Consul, who is 
a native of Syria, came to see us off and wish us God speed. 
His son and another gentleman rode with us for an hour and a 
half to guide us safely across two considerable torrents, which are 
dangerous if not forded at the best place. We passed these and 
many others in the course of the day without accident, except 
on one occasion, when Michael, turning round to see if we were 
following him, his horse floundered into a hole, came down in the 
middle of the stream and landed his rider up to the waist in 
water. The poor man had to take off his great boots, hang 
them behind his saddle, and ride barefooted and in a dripping 
condition all the way to Tyre. 

Sidon is surrounded by gardens which produce excellent 
oranges ; they are sent in great quantities to Beyrouth and 
throughout Syria. They are just ripe and, gathered fresh from 
the trees, are delicious. 

After a pleasant ride of about three hours we halted at Ain- 
el-Kantara, by the side of an abundant fountain of water, near 
the sea. Then, keeping on the beach, where the white crested 
waves were dashing merrily among purple rocks, we passed the 
ancient Sarepta, the foundations of which alone remain. In the 
fourth century St. Jerome and St. Paula, passing along this 
coast, stopped to pray in a tower that had been built on the site 
of the house of the widow of Sarepta, whose son the Prophet 
Elias restored to life. A little Ouéli, with a white cupola, now 
stands on the spot, and is held in great veneration by the 
Mussulmans, who call it Mar-Elias. 

We crossed, by a stone bridge of two arches, the Narh-el- 
Kasmieh, or “river of separation,” after the Jordan, the most 
considerable stream of Syria. It rises in the neighbourhood of 
Baalbeck and divides the Lebanon from the Anti-Lebanon. It 
also probably divided the territory of Sidon from that of Tyre. 
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It is supposed to be the ancient Leontes. The Christian army 
of the first Crusade halted three days on its banks, and found 
them infested with serpents and poisonous tarantulas. They 
are now covered with oleanders and other flowering shrubs. 
Several large villages nestled beautifully among the folds of the 
mountains, and, as we climbed the hills and rounded the pro- 
montories, we saw Tyre, far away, apparently floating on the sea, 
for modern Tyre stands on what was originally a rocky island, 
crowned with a temple. Hiram connected it with the mainland 
by a raised causeway, and accumulations of sand have turned it 
into a peninsula. Very beautiful it looked as we approached, 
the setting sun gilding the old castle, built by the Crusaders, and 
the rigging of the few small vessels that still enter the sand- 
blocked port of Tyre. 

Groups of men, in the picturesque Syrian dress, were gathered 
on the shore to gaze at the strangers as we entered the gate, but 
within we found only narrow, filthy streets, and dark, gloomy 
bazaars. Threading our way through these we reached the 
Franciscan Hospice, and then hastened, whilst daylight lasted, 
to visit the ruins of the Cathedral, built by the Crusaders on the 
foundations of a more ancient church, in which the celebrated 
Origen was interred. Here the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
who was drowned in the Selef, in 1190, was buried, after having 
reposed, for a time, in the Church of St. Peter at Antioch, and 
here John of Brienne was crowned King of Jerusalem. The 
foundations and portions of the walls remain to witness to the 
grand proportions of the structure, and two magnificent columns 
of red granite show that no labour or cost was deemed too much 
to make beautiful the House of God. Now roofless, desolate 
and abandoned, it stands solitary by the side of the sea. “What 
city is like Tyre, which is become silent in the midst of the sea?” 
Darkness was falling on the ruins as we left them to return to 
the hospice. 

February 2.—It is the feast of the Purification. There is only 
one Father and a lay-brother here, for the Catholic population of 
Sour is not numerous, and, being a festival, the one Mass will be 
said and the candles blessed at eight o’clock. We must, there- 
fore, to our great regret, mount our horses whilst the bells are 
ringing and the people assembling in the little church, for we 
have a long day’s ride before us, and the gates of St. Jean d’Acre 


shut at sunset. 
Nabuchodonosor, and after him, Alexander the Great, 
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widened and strengthened the causeway of Hiram, in order to 
raise on it their engines of war and attack the city from the land 
side. On both occasions it was carried by assault with frightful 
slaughter, not content with which the Great Alexander raised 
2,000 crosses along the shore, and attached to them the unfortu- 
nate prisoners whose lives his soldiers had spared. 

Ancient Tyre extended a considerable distance along the 
coast. Rifled tombs, half-buried columns, the remains of an 
aqueduct, is all that can be seen of the great city “of perfect 
beauty, the mart of the people.” Warfare, earthquakes, and the 
encroaching waters of the sea have carried out the doom pro- 
nounced by the Prophet Ezekiel. “I will bring thee to nothing 
and thou shalt not be, and if thou be sought for thou shalt 
not be found any more for ever, saith the Lord God.” 

Here for the first time since landing in Syria we come with 
certainty on the footsteps of our Divine Lord. It was “in the 
borders of Tyre” that He healed the daughter of the Syro- 
Phenician woman, who fell at His feet and prayed with such 
persistent faith and humility. Here, too, the Apostle St. Paul, 
landed and, “ finding disciples, stayed seven days.” On this shore 
he knelt and prayed with the faithful, who, with their wives and 
children, followed him out of the city when he was departing. 
“ And, when we had taken leave of one another, we took ship, 
and they returned home.” 

After following the coast a short time and fording two 
torrents, we ascended by a steep path, so rocky and precipitous 
that we were obliged to dismount, to the summit of Ras-el- 
Abyad, the White Cape, a lofty promontory from which the view 
is magnificent. The road is a staircase cut in the rock, which 
rises perpendicularly on the left, whilst on the other side the 
cliffs descend abruptly to the sea. It is “the ladder of Tyre.” 
An equally precipitous descent brought us down to the shore 
and to the Fortress of Scanderoun. Alexander the Great 
camped here during the siege of Tyre and built a fort. Baldwin 
the First in 1116 erected another, to which he gave the name of 
Alexander. 

Our halting place at mid-day was Khan-en-Nakourah, to 
which is attached a charming legend of St. Zozimus. The Saint 
was a native of Phenicia. Travelling one day along the sea- 
shore, on his way from Tyre to Czsarea, a lion sprang from the 
forest and seized the ass that was laden with his baggage. 
Zozimus followed as fast as his strength permitted, and came up 
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with the lion just as he was completing his meal. The Saint 
approached him with a smiling countenance and said : “ Friend, 
I am not strong enough to carry the paniers of my donkey, for 
age and poverty have weakened me; therefore you must consent 
to lay aside the prerogatives you have received from nature and 
to carry my bundles if you wish to remain free and to continue 
to be a lion.” The king of beasts came gently up to Zozimus, 
wagging his tail, as if quite disposed to obey. The old man 
loaded him with his baggage and led him to Cesarea, “show- 
ing,” adds the chronicler, “that everything obeys the man who 
observes the law of God, as was the case with our first father 
Adam, so long as he preserved his innocence.” We found neither 
lions nor forest at Khan-en-Nakourah, but three waving palm 
trees by the side of a fountain of excellent water, and soft green 
turf, bespangled with anemonies, white, blue, and scarlet ; truly 
a pleasant resting place by the side of the murmuring sea. 

Another lofty promontory to climb; it forms the boundary 
of Phenicia, and on descending it we are in Galilee. Then a 
tedious sandy road and two or three torrents to cross and we 
reach Ez-Zib, the ancient Achzib of the tribe of Aser, now a 
Mussulman village prettily situated on a little hill near the sea 
and surrounded by palm trees. More sands, more villages, more 
torrents, and we come out on a broad level plain, crossed by an 
aqueduct, a brisk canter across which brings us, as the sun is 
sinking, to the gates of St. John of Acre, the Acco of the Jews, 
the Ptolemais of the Romans, now Akka. : 

Here St. Paul, after leaving Tyre, disembarked, and “ stayed 
one day with the brethren.” The fortifications have been rebuilt 
since they were destroyed by the bombardment of 1840, and 
there is a Turkish garrison. A very fine mosque, built by 
Dzezzar Pacha, at the end of the last century, stands where in 
Christian times stood the Cathedral. The courtyard surrounding 
it is planted with palms and cypresses, whose dark shade con- 
trasts well with the tall white minaret. Otherwise the place is 
dull and lifeless. Very different must have been its aspect when 
the combined fleet of the Genoese, the Venetians, and the Pisans 
anchored in its port ; or, again, when Guy de Lusignan, King of 
Jerusalem, with Richard Coeur de Lion, Philip of France, the 
Grand Master of the Templars, the Comte de Blois, the Arch- 
bishops of Ravenna, Pisa, Canterbury, Salisbury, Besancon, 
Cambray, Nazareth, and Monreale, and a multitude of knights 
and warriors, camped before it. Three years the siege lasted 
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and, although Saladin in person made many heroic efforts to 
relieve it, after enormous losses on both sides, the city was taken 
in 1191. The Knights of St. John held it just a hundred years, 
when it fell definitively into the hands of the Saracens. 

St. Francis of Assisi, A.D. 1219, founded here the first house 
of his Order in Palestine, and here, though Templars, Hospitallers, 
and Teutonic Knights have long since disappeared, and churches 
and religious houses have been levelled with the ground, his 
sons may still be found, clinging with undaunted tenacity to the 
Holy Land they have undertaken to guard, and ready to open 
their doors to the pilgrim and the traveller. The Sisters of 
Nazareth have been established here since 1861, and have a 
school where some two hundred girls receive instruction, and a 
dispensary, where men and women, Christians and Mussulmans 
indiscriminately, have their maladies and infirmities cared for. 

We left-at an early hour the following morning, wishing to 
reach Mount Carmel by mid-day. The road follows the sea- 
shore, and, being level and tolerably firm, we might have 
cantered all the way had we not been delayed, waiting for the 
mules, as we had to ford the Kishon, which is sometimes 
dangerous, and Michael was anxious to see the baggage safely 
across. We therefore loitered along the shore, seeking for the 
murex, the shell fish from which the famous Tyrian purple was 
prepared. We found several specimens, in some of which the 
fish was still alive. It was the nymph Tyrus, beloved by 
Hercules, who discovered this beautiful dye. Walking one day 
on the shore her dog crushed between his teeth a shell fish, 
which stained his mouth a brilliant red. The nymph admired it 
so much that she told Hercules he must, if he prized her love, 
procure for her a dress of the same colour. Hercules picked up 
a number of the shells, dipped a piece of stuff in the blood of 
the murex, and gave it to Tyrus, who was the first to adorn her- 
self with a robe of Tyrian purple. 

Very charming it was to linger by the side of that beautiful 
sea, the crisp wavelets playing among our horses’ feet. The 
grand chain of Mount Carmel, with its sacred memories, rose 
before us, terminating in a bold, lofty promontory crowned by 
the monastery. At its feet lay the bright town of Caifa, belted 
by a forest of palm trees, and behind us stretched the Bay of 
Acre, backed by the distant summits of Lebanon. At last the 
mules came up and, Michael leading the way, we forded the 
Kishon at the spot where its waters, meeting the waves of the 
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sea, form a little bar of sand. When the sea is rough and the 
stream much swollen, travellers are taken across in a waggon 
drawn by oxen. When that becomes impracticable a boat is 
resorted to. However, though the water was deep, there was no 
difficulty, and we all got safely across. 

A pleasant ride through the palm grove and the little town 
of Caifa brought us to the foot of the steep ascent that leads up 
to the monastery. It stands on a bold promontory terminating 
the chain of Mount Carmel and rising two thousand feet above 
the sea. It was rebuilt in 1827 by the exertions of a humble 
monk, Brother John Baptist of Frascati, who travelled all over 
Europe begging alms for the purpose. It had been completely 
destroyed by the Turks in 1799, when the French soldiers 
wounded at S. Jean d’Acre were massacred and the religious 
expelled. 

From very early times the caverns of Mount Carmel were 
inhabited by solitaries. In one of them the Prophet Elias 
dwelt, and on a neighbouring summit fire from heaven descended 
on the sacrifice he had prepared, whilst the priests of Baal 
vainly called on their god to help them. Here too his disciple 
Eliseus abode, and hither came the Sunamitess, riding in haste, 
to entreat the Prophet to restore her son to life. According 
to an old tradition, St. Anne possessed a cabin on Mount 
Carmel for the shepherds who kept her flocks, and, with her 
Immaculate Daughter, she often ascended these slopes. From 
the first century the mountain appears to have been considered 
specially dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. Christian hermits 
inhabited it and an oratory was built near the grotto of Elias, 
on the spot where his servant, looking out seawards, saw the 
little cloud arise, which has always been taken as a type of the 
Mother of God. It was about the year 1155 that St. Berthold 
built a monastery and established in it the rule of the Order of 
Mount Carmel. St.Louis visited it in 1252, having been 
shipwrecked on the coast. Thirty-nine years later the Saracens, 
after taking S.Jean d’Acre, massacred all the monks as they 
were singing the Sa/ve Regina in the church. Rebuilt and 
again destroyed, many vicissitudes have swept over the 
monastery that now stands so calm and peaceful, looking 
down on the deep blue sea and opening its hospitable gates 
to the pilgrims who ascend the Holy Mountain. 

We were most kindly received, bright pleasant rooms were 
assigned to us, and dinner served in the refectory, after which, 
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under the guidance of a lay-brother, we visited the church, 
dedicated to our Blessed Lady. Beneath the high altar is a 
crypt or cavern inthe rock. It is called the Grotto of Elias, 
because it is believed the Prophet made his abode there. It is 
held in great veneration by Christians of all rites and even by 
the Mussulmans, who make pilgrimages to it in honour of the 
Prophet, whom they both respect and fear. We next visited 
the chapel dedicated to St. Simon Stock, the English Carmelite, 
who, after living here some years, became General of the Order, 
founded at Rome the Confraternity of the Scapular and died 
at Bordeaux in 1265. His body is still an object of veneration 
in the Cathedral of that city. Then, descending by a narrow 
path overhanging the sea, we reached the School of the 
Prophets, an extensive cavern to which Elias used to retire, 
with the Sons of the Prophets, to study the Holy Scriptures 
and practise contemplation. There is a pious legend that the 
Holy Family, passing this way on their return from Egypt, 
reposed here three days. The Turks took possession of it in 
1635 and transformed it into a mosque, dedicated to El-Kadler, 
“the living ;” for so they call the Prophet Elias, believing, in 
accordance with the Bible, that he was carried to Heaven 
without dying. Reascending by other rocky paths, we came 
to a garden where one of the Fathers devotes his leisure hours 
to the planting and cultivation of trees. The promontory 
towards the sea is bare, but parts of the chain are wooded, 
and the thick brushwood gives shelter to jackals, hyenas, 
antelopes, and many wild animals. Flowers and aromatic 
plants abound on Mount Carmel, the air is pure, and the 
view magnificent. We should like to accept the kind invitation 
of the Fathers to stay three days, but our English companions, 
whose time is limited, are in a hurry to reach Jerusalem, so we 
must go forwards to-morrow. 

We returned to the church for the Salve Regina, which is 
sung every afternoon by the whole community. In storm or in 
sunshine, to the soft murmur of the sea or the wild roar of the 
tempest, the sweet and solemn notes arise, not even to be 
silenced when the scimetars of the Turks were flashing over 
the heads of the singers, until one after another, the voices 
were hushed in death. Then, with Father Augustine, a 
venerable old Belgian monk, with long white beard and 
smiling blue eyes, we went to visit the lighthouse. It stands 
on the extreme point of the promontory, a warning to the 
mariner and a beacon to the pilgrim. 
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The following day was Sunday. We were early in the 
church to hear Mass at the altar of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 
At eight o'clock High Mass was sung, after which, to our great 
regret we took leave of the Fathers ; a Sunday’s rest here would 
have been a treat both to soul and body. 

We walked down the steep descent, then mounted and rode 
through Caifa, where the Prussians have established a flourishing 
agricultural colony. We had a lovely view of Mount Hermon 
and its unsullied snow as we descended the mountain. The 
path followed the slopes of Mount Carmel, passing beneath the 
place where Elias offered his sacrifice. Then we crossed the 
Kishon at the place where the priests of Baal were slain, and 
halted to lunch in a meadow on the opposite side. The direct 
road to Nazareth being in great part under water, we were 
obliged to seek steep rocky paths on the mountain side, or to 
plunge through deep mud in the valley. This very much 
prolonged the journey, and the sun was declining as we began a 
long ascent between hills to an elevated plain. It had gone 
down by the time we reached the summit, and it was quite dark 
as we descended into the valley of Nazareth, by a precipitous 
path which it would have been impossible to find, if a boy had 
not fortunately appeared to lead my horse. We were thankful 
to find ourselves at last, tired and covered with mud, at the door 
of the hospice, where the lay-brother charged with the care of 
pilgrims was all kindness and attention. Two of our party, 
having ridden on ahead, lost their way in the darkness and 
caused us some uneasiness, but they appeared half an hour 
later. 

February 5.—We went early to the church which adjoins 
the Franciscan convent and had the happiness to hear Mass in 
the chapel of the Annunciation. It is a grotto entirely hewn 
out in the rock. In front of it is the space where formerly stood 
the Santa Casa, now at Loretto, which was built against the 
rock and communciated with the grotto by a wide opening, 
an arrangement still common in Eastern houses. An ancient 
tradition tells us that when the celestial messenger appeared 
to announce to Mary her Divine Maternity, she was in the 
grotto, whilst the Angel remained in the outer room. Here 
therefore, as at Loretto, we read inscribed above the altar: Hic 
Verbum caro factum est. And here, from St. Jerome and 
St. Paula downwards, crowds of pilgrims have knelt to adore 


the mystery of the Incarnation on the spot where it was 
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accomplished, and to offer their prayers and thanksgivings 
to our Divine Lord in the Holy House where so many years 
of His human life were passed. Many native men and women 
are kneeling here now, devoutly prostrating themselves before 
the altar and kissing the bare rock walls so many holy lips have 
kissed ; walls that echoed back the first Ave Maria, that 
sheltered the boyhood and youth of Jesus. 

The grotto was originally on a level with the soil, and so 
early pilgrims describe it, but the Basilica built around it by 
Constantine has been so often destroyed and renewed that it is 
now beneath the sanctuary of the church which was raised on 
the accumulated ruins in 1730. <A staircase of seventeen white 
marble steps leads down to it. Ina small rock-hewn chamber 
adjoining, which also formed part of the Holy House, is an 
altar dedicated to St. Joseph, who is supposed to have inha- 
bited it. 

Nazareth looked very beautiful beneath the morning sun, 
and I left it with the hope of returning later. We rode down 
the hills to the long, fertile plain of Esdraelon, keeping as much 
as possible the higher ground, the lower part of the plain being 
under water. Sometimes we sank in the mud up to the horses’ 
knees, and it was marvellous how they could struggle through it. 
We saw Mount Thabor to the left, and, on the slope of a hill, 
the village of Nain, then Jezreel, once a royal residence, now a 
collection of mud hovels. We lunched on the hill-side, near a 
deep well. Women were drawing up water and carrying it off 
in tall, slender jars, poised obliquely on their heads. Far away 
in the distance we can still see Nazareth. 

There are the mountains of Gelboe, where Saul perished, 
with his three sons, fighting against the Philistines. “Ye 
mountains of Gelboe, let neither dew nor rain come upon you, 
neither be ye fields of first-fruits, for there was cast away the 
shield of the valiant, the shield of Saul, as though he had not 
been anointed with oil.” So lamented David ; but the dew and 
the rain from heaven fall on the mountains of Gelboe, they are 
cultivated almost to the summit, and the corn is springing in 
green freshness on their slopes. 

Djennin is a little stone-built town, prettily situated at the 
foot of the hills that bound the plain of Esdraelon to the south. 
It has a mosque with a tall white minaret, and a belt of trees 
pleasant to behold after the treeless country we have passed 
through. It is supposed to be the Levitical city of Engannim of 
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the tribe of Issachar, on the frontiers of Samaria and Galilee, 
and to be the place where our Lord cured the ten lepers. A 
party of Arab horsemen were careering about the plain as we 
rode up, and firing, apparently for amusement, but the shots 
rattled through the trees above our heads. The sheik’s house, 
where we were to sleep, was at the further end of the town. 
Two good lofty rooms, with vaulted ceilings and mud floors, had 
been prepared for us. Furniture there was none, but Michael 
laid down carpets and mattrasses he had brought with him. 
There -were no windows to the rooms. In the smaller I installed 
myself and the three gentlemen in the larger one, which also 
served as dining-room. A little stool, the seat of which 
consisted of four points and two cross-bars was produced ; a 
bundle of wraps on the ground was a less penitential seat, but 
it served as a table. The walls were ornamented with a number 
of round basket-work trays, and sundry mysterious looking 
objects, which I believe were talismans. Djennin is a very 
fanatical place. The inhabitants are all Mussulmans. One 
Christian lived there, but they murdered him two years ago. 

Soon after our arrival the Turkish governor came round to 
ask for our passports. They had been left behind in Beyrouth 
to be forwarded to Jerusalem, but he said it was of no 
consequence, he had come to see who we were, because if any 
mischief happened to us, he would be responsible. He spoke 
French perfectly and was very courteous. We felt grateful for 
his attention in coming to look after us, as it made the Arabs 
understand we were under his protection. They were, however, 
very civil and friendly. I went out for a stroll in the neighbour- 
hood of the house and the women came crowding round me, 
examining my veil and taking hold of my hands. They would 
be good-looking if they were not frightfully tattooed on the 
forehead, lips, and chin. They wear no veils, the tattooing being 
apparently considered sufficient disfigurement. The men never 
tattoo their faces. When I returned to my room the wife of ,the 
sheik came to pay me a visit, bringing her little boy magnifi- 
cently attired in a flowered robe. She asked me to give him 
bacschish and was satisfied when I put a few small coins in the 
child’s hand. 

As I sit in the open doorway the scene is novel and 
picturesque. In a corner of the mud-paved courtyard Michael 
has set up a portable furnace and is busy making the soup, one 
of the muleteers is plucking the chickens, the sheik is pounding 
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coffee in a mortar, his wife, the children, and the aged 
grandmother are crouching in the kitchen, round a fire where 
cooking is going on. 

When dinner is ready it is set out on a mat on the floor in 
the principal room, and we all recline round it in true Oriental 
fashion. Then I retire to my windowless room, and when I 
have bolted the massive door, feel somewhat as if I were shut up 
in a dungeon. A thin mattrass on a mud floor is not a luxurious 
bed, and the night was cold, so I did not sleep much. The drago- 
man and muleteers lay down in the courtyard just outside my 
door, and I could hear them chatting and smoking far into the 
night. At break of day we were all up. Coffee was served and we 
were in the saddle as the dew-bespangled grass was sparkling 
beneath the rays of the rising sun. We rode through the groves 
of gigantic cactus that gird the little town, and across the plain 
of Sanour (Bethuliah), the country of Judith. The town of 
Sanour stands on the summit of a rocky hill. Much of the 
plain was flooded, which compelled us to take mountain paths, 
prolonging the road considerably. We halted at Sebastieh 
(Samaria), and visited the Church of St. John the Baptist, where 
his tomb is shown and where there is reason to believe he was 
buried. It is now in the hands of the Mussulmans. The tomb 
was violated and the ashes of the Holy Precursor burnt and 
scattered to the winds under Julian the Apostate, but the 
Christians succeeded in saving a portion of the precious relics 
which they carried to Jerusalem. They were afterwards sent to 
St. Athanasius, 

The Turks have a great veneration for the tomb and keep it 
locked, but open it at the request of travellers. Descending 
twenty-one steps we found ourselves in a sepulchral chamber, 
on one side of which are three funeral niches into which you 
can look through small circular openings, the guide first intro- 
ducing a lighted taper at the end of a stick. That to the right 
is the tomb where the body of St. John Baptist was laid by his 
disciples. The other two are said to be the places of sepulture 
of the Prophets Abdias and Eliseus. There is no time now to 
examine the ruins of the great Basilica and monastery built on 
the sacred spot by the Crusaders in the twelfth century, nor 
the fine remains of the temple dedicated by Herod to the 
Emperor Augustus. We see portions of a grand colonnade 
still standing in the midst of vineyards, and we pass on through 
a fertile country of wheat, figs, olives, and almond trees covered 
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with their delicate blossoms, to Naboulous, the ancient Sichem. 
It is a considerable town, beautifully situated between Mounts 
Gerizim and Ebal, which rise in amphitheatre on either side. 
The valley is well watered by several streams, and consequently 
very luxuriant. Almond, fig, mulberry, apricot and walnut trees 
abound in the gardens, and the lower slopes of the mountains 
produce wheat and olives. 

The short winter day was waning when we reached the 
Latin mission, so we hastened, with a guide, to the Samaritan 
synagogue, to see the ancient copy of the Pentateuch, which 
they assert was written by the grandson and great-grandson of 
Aaron. It is however probably not more than one thousand 
years old, but it is the oldest copy of the Pentateuch existing. 
It is written on a long roll of parchment, which is wound round 
two pillars attached to a frame, and certainly appears a very 
venerable manuscript. The priest brought it to the door of the 
synagogue for our inspection. The Samaritans of Naboulous, 
about one hundred and fifty in number, are the sole remnant of 
the Assyrian colonies sent to repeople the Kingdom of Israel 
after its inhabitants had been carried into captivity by Salma- 
nasar, seven hundred years before Christ. Originally idolatrous, 
they engrafted the Jewish faith on a portion of their own 
traditions, and an inveterate hatred subsisted, and still subsists, 
between them and the Jews. 

A Latin mission has been recently established at Naboulous 
directed by a native priest, in whose house we lodged. He 
very hospitably gave up his room to me, the gentlemen occupy- 
ing that reserved for travellers. Tired with the long day’s ride, 
and the bad night at Djennin, I would fain have slept, but the 
house is on the verge of the town, and a pack of dogs, just 
beneath my window, kept on, all night through, replying to the 
jackals on Mount Ebal, a concert enough to banish sleep from 
the most weary. 

February 7.—It is Ash Wednesday, and we should wish to 
hear Mass and receive the ashes before starting, but the days 
are short, we must reach Jifna before dark, and the one Mass will 
be said at half-past eight. All we can do is to repair early to 
the little chapel, then, leaving our intentions before the altar, we 
mount and set out. 

A beautiful valley is this of Sichem, sheltered as it is by 
Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. We pause a moment at Jacob’s 
well. It is dry now and partially filled up with stones. The 
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margin, where our Lord sat and discoursed with the Samaritan 
woman, is several feet beneath the level of the soil and partly 
covered by the vaulting of the crypt of the church erected over 
it by St. Helena, but long since in ruins. St. Paula visited it, 
and the Venerable Bede tells us it was in the form of a cross, 
with the well of Jacob in the centre. Destroyed by Hakem, it 
was rebuilt by the Crusaders, and again destroyed in the twelfth 
century. Few traces of it now remain. 

This is the field of Jacob; here Abraham and Sarah his 
wife, with Lot, pitched their tents, and here Joseph was buried 
when the children of Israel brought his bones out of Egypt. 
But we must hasten: on through a valley where wheat and olives 
grow on the slopes, and rocky hills tower above. We lunch bya 
fountain, and then climb a steep ascent to a breezy, elevated 
plateau. In the narrowest part of the defile we are met by a 
string of thirty loaded camels, and have to squeeze ourselves 
and our horses against the rocks to let them pass. From the 
plateau a very steep, stony descent leads us to the dry bed of a 
torrent, which forms the road for the next two miles, if road it 
can be called. Huge, rolling stones of all shapes and sizes, 
among which the poor horse must scramble and plunge to the 
great fatigue and peril of himself and rider. How the poor 
animals accomplish it all is a marvel, but so clever and patient 
are they that one ends by trusting implicitly to their prudence 
and sagacity in the most impracticable places. At last we are out 
of the torrent, ascend a steep hill, and see at our feet a beautiful 
wooded valley. On the opposite hill we are glad to discern the 
village of Jifna, our resting-place for the night. We reached it 
at sun-down. It is the ancient Gofna. Half the inhabitants are 
Catholics, the rest schismatic Greeks. There is a mission under 
the care of a native priest. He was absent in Jerusalem, but his 
servant received us hospitably, giving us rooms, and doing what 
he could to make us comfortable, according to his Oriental 
notions of comfort. The house is a good one with several 
rooms for guests, opening on a terrace leading to a tribune, from 
which one looks down on the pretty church. 

February 8.—We left early; the morning was bright and 
cold, hoar-frost sparkled on the grass, for we are at a con- 
siderable elevation. On leaving the beautiful fertile valley the 
road became mountainous and rocky. Bethel lay on a hill to 
the right, with its memories of Abraham and Lot, who separated 
there, and of the dream of Jacob. There Samuel used to come 
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every year to judge the people, and there, in the place that had 
been called “the House of God,” Jeroboam set up the golden 
calf. Farther on we fall into an old Roman paved road, now in 
very bad condition, slippery, and full of holes. 

We pass by ElI-Bireh. Here, it is said, our Blessed Lady 
and St. Joseph, meeting at the end of the first day’s journey 
from Jerusalem, perceived the absence of the Child Jesus, and 
the road we shall now follow is that which they retraced in 
bitter anguish and terror, seeking Him. Soon the lofty Neby 
Samouel comes in sight, warning us that we are approaching 
the Holy City. We flatter ourselves that at the summit of 
each ridge we see before us we shall behold it, but again and 
again we are disappointed, till at last, on reaching the brow of 
Mount Scopus, Jerusalem rises before us, beautiful exceedingly. 
Gloriosa dicta sunt de te, civitas Dez. Glorious still, even in 
desolation ; and the words of David, that so many generations 
of pilgrims have repeated, come to our lips: Letatus sum in his 
que dicta sunt mihi, in domum Domini ibimus. 

It was on the summit of Mount Scopus that Alexander the 
Great, advancing to attack Jerusalem, was met by the High 
Priest, Jaddus, clothed in his pontifical vestments, and accom- 
panied by the principal citizens. Alexander, recognizing in him 
the venerable old man he had seen in a dream, prostrated him- 
self before him, and adored the Name of God written on his 
forehead, after which he entered Jerusalem and offered sacrifices 
to the Lord. 

Descending into the plain, we skirted the walls of the City 
and entered by the Gate of Jaffa. At last we are in Jerusalem, 
the City of Peace, the first home of the Christian Church! 


(To be continued.) 








Notes on Army Reorganization. 


—— 


IN the middle ages, soldiers were well paid. First of all, the 
stipend was much in excess of the possible earnings of persons 
of the class to which the lowest rank of soldiery belonged ; but 
independently of that, there were chances which do not exist now- 
a-days. War was made on the enemy, his kith and kin; there 
was no mercy for non-combatants ; and though wealth was less 
diffused, less plentiful, than it is at present, yet the universality 
of plunder more than made amends. Also, rich booty often 
presented itself in the shape of ransom of those who could 
afford to insure their lives in this middle-aged fashion, and a 
helpless knight, thrown from his horse, and lying kicking on the 
ground, was a small fortune to those who were in time to 
seize him as he lay. Moreover, the life of the soldier was full 
of interest. He was not called upon till actually wanted. The 
amount of drill he had to acquire was extremely little, and 
habits of discipline he had already learnt from feudality and 
dependence on his liege lord. He went at once to the front and 
was engaged without delay in deeds of derring-do, which in 
the excitement that accompanied them, brought compensation 
for the fatigues of war. 

Disease probably secured more victims than in present 
times ; but the dead man did not complain, and the one that 
returned triumphant with foreign gold in his pocket forgot past 
sufferings. 

Now-a-days all this is changed ; the profession of a soldier 
in peace-time carries with it much weariness, ceaseless rounds of 
drills, of inspection, of the slow acquirement of disciplined 
habits ; restraint here, there, and everywhere cannot but tease 
the young soldier till he gets used to it, which, with short enlist- 
ment, he hardly has time to do. When he goes on active service, 
the English soldier suffers for the most part from climates 
repugnant to his nature. He gets pay less in amount than he 
could earn in civil life, and his prospect of chance profit is 
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usually zz/. Ifa place is taken, all the plunder is taken posses- 
sion of by a prize committee, to be divided years and years 
afterwards, after certain individuals have fattened on unac- 
counted-for dividends, and he cannot individually feel that he 
has been able by his own exertions to benefit himself. 

The military question debated at present is, Which is best, 
short or long service? that is, best for us with our voluntary 
system. Some say one system has broken down, others say that 
the other is in fault. The real fact being that what has broken 
down is the voluntary system. 

Strength is relative, and if our army be compared with 
foreign legions, it must be admitted that so far as the army is 
concerned we have neither defensive nor offensive power, and 
the one cannot exist without the other. 

Whether we are safe with our navy floating on the silver 
streak which surrounds our shores, is a point which each one 
decides for himself, without however affecting the point which 
alone is of importance, our actual strength. 

Reliance, undue reliance, is placed on our militia and volun- 
tary forces ; undue, because these bodies are not ready to take 
the field, and could not be made so till after weeks, perhaps 
months, of busy and active preparation. Not ready because, 
and this is of the very utmost importance, we have not at hand 
the skilled artillery and cavalry which, to make these bodies 
effective, should be prepared to support them at a day’s notice. 
Our regular army being so scanty, Great Britain ought to bristle 
with artillery, and its cavalry force should be at least quadrupled, 
for you cannot make gunners and cavalry men, out of raw 
material, in a week’s -notice. 

Voluntary enlistment is, like most things, very much a ques- 
tion of money. Foreign nations by their system of conscription 
incur a very heavy tax, impoverishing their countries by the 
withdrawal from reproductive labour of such masses of men ; but 
at any rate they are as safe as they know how to make themselves, 
and even signal defeat leaves them with a reserve power which 
protects them, in the last resource, from absolute conquest and 
degradation. They are still able, at the worst, to inflict losses on 
their successful assailant, which may well make the latter 
hesitate and count the cost of protracting a war, when favour- 
able conditions of peace present themselves. What would 
happen to us if our navy did fail us and a hostile force was 
landed on our shores, God only knows. I confess I shudder at 
the bare idea. 
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We are proud of our voluntary system, and the mass of us 
do not reflect as to whether it is effective or not. But we are 
still conscious that there is a difficulty in filling our ranks. The 
Duke of Cambridge is never tired of telling us the cause of that 
difficulty. It is that we will not pay the market price for our 
soldiery. Our army is full of boys. I remember one hundred 
and twenty men, of the stamp of our present soldiery, joining in 
the Crimea the regiment to which I belonged, about the end of 
November, 1854. In six weeks time I think about three of 
them remained. The rest were either under ground or a dead 
weight on the force in hospitals, either at the front or at Scutari. 
Much has been made of the behaviour of the young soldier in 
Egypt. We know now, something more of the enemy we had to 
meet, now that we have been burying so many of them, who 
were not exactly on our side near Souakim, but trying vainly to 
run away on our side. Even that was beyond their powers. But 
the point does not lie there, because the young soldier, coming 
of the race he does, has plenty of natural pluck, but there was 
nothing to try his endurance. A few forced marches, a struggle 
not too protracted, is within the power of immature frames, but 
a campaign of a protracted nature would be beyond the strength 
of our immature soldiery. 

But talking of young soldiers there has been a change of late 
in our tactical system in face of the enemy, which is ominous, 
and is I hope merely a mistake of the commanders, which cir- 
cumstances did not warrant. I allude to the massing of our 
men in squares, as has been done lately in the Soudan, and 
before that again in Africa. 

Of all possible military formations, that of the square is the 
most unwieldy, the least pliant, impossible of course under 
artillery fire, dangerous under a moderately effective rifle fire. 
When a square is formed, it is evident that an attack on any side 
of it is looked on as possible ; it may then be surrounded, and 
unavailing shots fired at the forces of the north side will find 
their billet in the backs of the south side. What is ominous is, 
that it argues a doubt as to the staunchness of the men. 

When Wellington was finishing his Indian work, our war 
with the French had begun. It is on record, that the Conqueror 
of Assaye was most anxious to be employed against the French, 
because he felt such confidence in British troops, that he was 
satisfied that they could be depended upon to fight in line two 
deep. The French at that time, formed their lines three deep 
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and usually attacked in column formations. If the men could 
be depended on, it is obvious that the fire of say five thousand 
men in a line two deep, must be{by at least a third more destruc- 
tive, than the fire of a force of equal numbers arranged in a line 
three deep, for the fire of a third rank must be nearly useless in 
itself, and injuriously affect the fire of the other two ranks, and the 
effect of line fire upon a column must be overwhelming. In the 
last attack at Waterloo on our lines, which was made by heavy 
columns, our slender line threw forward both its flanks, shattered 
the attack with its concentric fire, and the heavy masses with- 
drew, shaken from front to rear, in extreme confusion. 

How is it now-a-days that, to oppose savages, our men are 
thrown into that unwieldly form, a square ? 

I trust the military authorities understand the meaning of 
this new practice, so opposed to all our fighting traditions. I 
pass on to a consideration of our reserves, which Secretaries for 
War are so fond of talking of. I cannot but consider the giving 
the name of reserve to a limited number of men who have 
passed through the ranks, as covering a really very gross fraud 
on the country. <A reserve may be of two kinds, either a tactical 
reserve, meaning a body of troops held back till their presence 
is required to restore a line of battle, or to complete an expected 
victory ; or it may be a strategic reserve such as ought to be 
and is not, our militia; or the wealth and manhood of the country 
at large in last resort. 

What do we do with our reserves? We salt our regiments 
with them; we fill up the half-empty cadres with them, and 
enable with difficulty a limited force to take the field to oppose 
half-civilized peoples. That done, where is our reserve? Gone, 
gone, before a shot is fired, and we are left to fall back upon, I 
was going to say the nurseries of the land, to provide a reserve. 
To call a body of men a reserve, which before it came into 
line has ceased to have every qualification pertaining to a 
reserve is an abuse of language. 

The sooner we cease to delude ourselves by supposing we 
have a reserve, the better it will be for us. 

The fact is, that with our system a reserve is not possible, and 
cannot be created until the system be modified. In war time 
we call out the militia, and we get a certain number of recruits 
from them, but that source is soon exhausted, because men who 
are willing to go to fight will not take the useless trouble of 
going through the militia (unless indeed to secure a double 
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bounty), as the pay of our soldiery is not sufficient to make it 
worth the while of men to enlist, and the collection of youths 
and idlers who in the early enthusiasm of a war flock to our 
standards, and who are of small value as bread winners at home, 
is soon exhausted. 

But there are gaps in our militia as well as in our line. 
What do we do? Wetry to bribe the unthinking by bonuses ; 
and we have the spectacle, which would be comical if it did not 
present so much cause for real anxiety, of the recruiting officers 
for militia and the line bidding against each other, raising the 
market price of the raw material, without, in the aggregate, 
getting a man the more. Was there ever in a civilized country 
such preposterous folly ? But we are determined at all hazards, 
though by no means at all costs, to maintain the voluntary 
system ; and we are puzzled how to popularise the army without 
increasing its cost. 

We have adopted the territorial system, and in so doing 
have struck at the esprit de corps of every regiment in the 
service. It is difficult to get a non-professional to understand 
the immense fighting and disciplinary power of esprit de corps, 
so I will pass that point by. 

There is no doubt something sound in a territorial system 
properly worked ; if we can get the country to take a pride in 
particular regiments, to look upon them as more or less identified 
with themselves and with their daily life, it is reasonable to 
suppose, that the army would become more popular and win 
more recruits. But that so long as we try to get the soldier 
below the market value, and that trade is fairly prosperous, such 
popularity will make any marked difference I cannot believe. 
Any good that may be done will be undone, when the discharged 
soldier comes back to his parish, with possibly impaired health, 
certainly a less capacity for his former labour, and his pockets 
empty. Furthermore I understand, that in some cases a certain 
jealousy has developed itself between the regular and the militia 
battalions of some counties ; and if such a feeling spreads it will 
make the whole system unworkable. 

There can be no doubt, that with the first serious trial to 
which we may be exposed the whole voluntary system will 
collapse like a pack of cards; and if we be saved from ruin it will 
be by a good fortune, which has so long and often befriended us, 
but a continuance of which it seems madness to count on. 
There is one way in which a large portion of the voluntary 
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system may be retained with comparative safety for some 
time yet. The basis of our military system must rest on 
a militia of men between twenty-two and thirty-five, raised by 
ballot, or by some other compulsory system. A militia so raised 
would not compete with the line in the first place, and would be 
more likely to act as a voluntary feeder to it. Compelled to bear 
arms, many men would think they might as well share the 
honour as well as the tedium and trouble. 

The artillery and cavalry should be largely augmented, so as 
to be ready, in case of need, to act with militia and volunteers ; 
both of which forces would now be for want of that aid, like 
men whose right arm was tied to their side, and the less dis- 
ciplined the force, the more necessary would be the assistance of 
artillery and cavalry. 

The territorial system could be developed and turned to a 
better account in the following way. Every regiment should 
consist of two battalions, one containing recruits and men of 
a certain standing, which should invariably, unless in case of 
urgency, be left in its particular county. The other battalion 
should consist of trained men whose physical powers were fully 
developed. 

The pension system should be reverted to ; it is the cheapest 
way of obtaining a reserve that can be depended on, of filling 
the ranks, and of popularising the service. Enlistment should 
be for twelve years, with an absolute right to re-engage for nine 
years more, so as to qualify for a pension, unless the right were 
forfeited by court martial, or lost from physical disability, in 
which latter case a certain small bonus should be given, and 
there should be a right to a small deferred pension, less than 
where the soldier can still give valuable service. 

I have seen many cruel and unjust actions done in times 
past, in refusing men, on very insufficient grounds, who wished 
to re-engage. For three years the recruit should serve with the 
home battalion, for the next seven with the active service 
battalion, returning for the last two years of his service to the 
home battalion. Thus the people of the county would have 
their young soldiers under their eyes for the first three years of 
their service, and would welcome them again towards its termi- 
nation, and would thus become one with them in interest, and 
in the traditions of the regiment to a very large extent. 

The re-engaged men should be re-engaged at a reduced rate 
of pay, should remain attached to the home battalion and be 
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allowed to live out of barracks and work at their trades, doing 
duty with their regiments two days in the week. Here would 
be a real reserve, ready to fill up gaps in the active service 
battalion caused by the waste of war. 

It is difficult to think, that under such a system the army 
would not be popular; for the advantages of soldiering would be 
brought under the eyes of the people in their several counties, 
and with the inducements I speak of, a better style of men 
would enlist, because they would feel, that whilst waiting for 
a pension, and in the enjoyment of what would at least pay 
their lodgings and something over, they were left at much 
liberty, and enabled to gain their livelihood by their trades, or in 
civil employment. Where men were employed by persons 
requiring their whole time, it would be fair that they should 
sacrifice their pay ; the pension at the end of the twenty-one 
years being a sufficient inducement to retain their names on the 
books. 

No doubt such an army would cost more than the present 
one, and we should be paying something nearer the market 
value of the article. But we should have an army of men who 
would not die like flies, as Lord Raglan reported of the men, 
boys rather, sent out to him in the winter of 1854-5. We should 
have a small force ready to act on the offensive, whilst defence 
could be safely left to the militia and volunteers. We should 
also have a most reliable reserve, ready to take any empty places 
in the active service battalions, and we should have an enthusi- 
astic population to fall back upon, each county looking on 
some particular battalion as its own, as the index of its spirit, 
and the object of its hourly solicitude. 

But besides the facilities for recruiting our ranks, which 
amongst other and greater advantages, I claim as resulting from 
the plan I have suggested, there is a section of our people fit to 
bear arms, which has not been tapped as yet ; I mean undersized 
men. For several years past our commanders at the seat of the 
different wars have felt the necessity for a mounted infantry. I 
proposed such a force twenty-five years ago in Colburn’s United 
Service Journal. 

What is wanted is a force of riflemen, which can be thrown 
forward in front of a corps d’armée to facilitate its advance, or left 
considerably behind to protect its retreat ; to co-operate with 
cavalry and to support horse artillery. For such a purpose we 
want hardy little men who can shoot well. They should be 
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mounted on ponies from 13 to 13-2 hands; and, given constitu- 
tion and toughness, the smaller and consequently the lighter such 
men were, the better. A little man will shoot quite as effectively 
as a man twice his weight and several inches taller. Care should 
be taken, that they should be mounted on ponies, not on horses ; 
because, if mounted on horses, there might be a temptation on 
the part of such a force to convert itself into an indifferent 
cavalry. For the same reason they should be trained to fight 
on foot, using their ponies merely as a means of rapid convey- 
ance. We have plenty of such men in England, and of ponies, 
which with weights of eleven stone, could keep on doing their 
thirty miles a day at a moderate rate for any length of time ; and 
such men, with all their ammunition, equipment, &c., could easily 
be found to ride under eleven stone. Their qualifications should 
be wiryness of constitution and especial training for accuracy 
of fire. 

In the face of the fact that for many years past, in so 
many parts of the globe, our commanders have found it advan- 
tageous when face to face with the enemy to extemporize such a 
force, is sufficient proof that such a force is needed; and the 
advantage of preparing such a force in time of peace, for its very 
special and important duties, need not be descanted on. 

The advantage such a force might be, has been felt for at 
least two centuries; and the term dragoon, or dragon, arose 
from such a force, which used at a pinch, to be carried ex croupe, 
behind the cavalry soldier; but the inconvenience which re- 
sulted, coupled with the inefficiency of the fire, which could be 
produced by the muskets or musquetoons of the period, preven- 
ted the retention of such a force, and the dragon soon became a 
cavalry soldier armed with a carbine. But the best cavalry 
soldier can make but an indifferent foot soldier, and the attempt 
to combine the two qualifications spoils both. Many are of 
opinion that the best thing to do with the cavalry carbines at 
the outbreak of war is to return them into store. On outpost 
duty the carbine is no doubt a necessary weapon, but if such a 
force as I advocate was made the perpetual accompaniment of 
cavalry, thrown out to the front or rear, the cavalry carbine 
would cease to be wanted, and the cavalry man would rely as he 
ought, solely on the impetus of his charge and the dexterity 
of his right arm and hand. 




















The Catholic Institute and Frederick Lucas 


PART THE FIRST. 1838—1842. 

AT the annual meeting of the Catholic Union held in London, 
on June 20, 1883, an allusion was made by one of the speakers 
to the Association which, with great promise of success, was 
launched some fifty years ago under the name of the Catholic 
Institute. He spoke with regret of its “short life and speedy 
collapse” as illustrating the dissensions which have too often 
ruined such enterprises, and at the same time he congratulated 
the Union on having reached in safety the twelfth year of its 
existence. 

Believing as I do that the Catholic Institute was the most 
powerful lay organization which the Church in England has had 
in recent times, and that the circumstances which led to its 
premature dissolution’ amounted to nothing less than a calamity, 
I take occasion, from the words of the speaker to whom I have 
alluded, to lay before the readers of THE MONTH some details 
respecting its rise and fall and the work it did for 
Catholicity in England. Its history has a special interest at 
present on account of the struggle for Catholic rights and 
Catholic claims, which is going forward on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

But why, it may be said, couple with the Catholic Institute 
the name of Frederick Lucas—a name which the present 
generation of English Catholics has, perhaps, almost forgotten ? 
Because through his journal, the 7ad/et—a paper which from its 
first column to its last showed throughout the strong impress of 
a strong mind—Frederick Lucas was the unflinching champion 
and uncompromising exponent of a clear, definite, and consistent 
view about the principles upon which Catholic affairs should be con- 








' Though the Institute itself was dissolved, it still lives in one of its functions 
as the Catholic Poor School Committee, and bequeathed another to the once 
vigorous Society of St. Thomas of Canterbury. I shall have occasion to speak again 
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ducted, which I believe to be substantially the sound view ; and 
because this view is nowhere more ably and forcibly expressed 
than in the valuable series of articles—from which copious 
extracts are given below—which he wrote in connection with the 
Institute. The founder and first editor of the Zad/et was a 
man who, by an absorbing devotion to the cause of the Church 
in its every aspect—by a singularly frank and open straight- 
forwardness of character—by an unwarped singleness, unswerving 
tenacity, and indomitable earnestness of purpose—joined with 
intellectual gifts of a high order—won for himself a position to 
which his birth and social standing would of themselves have 
given him no claim. This was the position of an acknowledged 
leader, not indeed of the entire body of English Catholics, but 
of something more than a mere section of them; and it was an 
irreconcilable divergence of views—not on any question of 
principle but concerning the functions of the Institute— 
between Lucas and those who thought with him on the one 
side, and a majority of the General Committee on the other, 
which led to the final dismemberment of the organization. 

The origin of the Catholic Institute carries us back to the 
days of old Mr. William Eusebius Andrews, to whose exertions 
as a publisher of cheap Catholic literature our priests and people 
owed so much in the earlier decades of this century. In 1835, 
Mr. Andrews established. a Metropolitan Catholic Tract Society, 
of which we read, in the Catholic Magazine for March, 1838, that 
it was already in a state of declension. Steps were taken to 
form a Committee for its re-organization, and the Committee so 
appointed resolved on the formation of a society with more 
ambitious aims to be called the “Catholic Institute.” The 
original draft project of the Institute, as submitted for approval 
to the English and Scottish Bishops, set forth the following 
objects :* 

1. The creation of a fund, by means of small contributions, collected 
generally from the Catholics of Great Britain. 

2. The fund to be applied, by the management and under the com- 
plete control of the Prelates to the erection of chapels, wherever they 
may judge such edifices to be necessary. 

3. The fund to be used also in printing and circulating throughout 
the country, in a cheap form, Catholic publications of an approved and 
authorized character. 

4. In forming local societies for the purpose of distributing small 
tracts, and of lending religious books. . . . 


2 I quote verbatim from the Catholic Magazine, 1838, p. 214. 
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5. In encountering expeditiously, through the medium of the 
periodical press, hostile attacks of every description from whatever 
quarter they may emanate. 

6. In securing to Catholic sailors, soldiers, prisoners, invalids in the 
hospitals, and to the poor in the workhouses, the religious rights to 
which they are by law entitled, and the consolation which they can derive 
from well-selected books. 

7. In establishing, if the Catholic Prelates should deem it expedient, 
provision for Catholic lectures, to be delivered in the metropolis, by 
clergymen expressly appointed for that purpose. 

8. In affording all possible aid to the Catholic charity schools 
throughout the country. . 


To the letter embodying this project a reply was in due 
course received from their lordships. After expressing the 
warmest appreciation of the zeal of the promoters of the 
Institute, and enjoining a censorship of all publications to be 
issued, the Vicars-Apostolic go on to say: 


We beg leave respectfully to state that we see many objections to a 
part of the fund of the Catholic Institute being applied to the erection 
of chapels as mentioned in No. 2 of your letter. We think the work of 
erecting chapels too intricate and various to be successfully managed by 
a General Committee. The other proposed objects of the Catholic 
Institute may, we think, be better attained by a general co-operation, and 
for the attainment of them we have great pleasure in giving our united 
and cordial sanction (C. AZ. 1838, p. 374). 


The scheme of a central fund for ecclesiastical purposes, and 
especially for the building of chapels, had therefore to be 
abandoned. Some of the Committee indeed, who regarded the 
creation of such a fund as “an object of the first importance,” 
endeavoured to secure a compromise; but eventually a pro- 
gramme was adopted in which it was laid down 


That the objects of the Institute shall be confined to the exposure of 
the falsehood of the calumnious charges made against the Catholic 
religion, to the defence of the real tenets of Catholicity, to the circulation 
of all useful knowledge upon the above-mentioned subjects, and to the 
protection of the poorer classes of Catholics in the enjoyment of their 
religious principles and practices.* 


It has always seemed to me a matter for the most serious 
regret that the Committee of the Institute should have retreated 
from their original position without further communication 
with the Bishops. “The work of erecting chapels” might 


3 Jbid. p. 493. 
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indeed well be deemed “ too intricate and various to be success- 
fully managed by a General Committee;” but the work of 
collecting money for the erection of chapels, money to be placed 
at the entire disposal of the Vicars-Apostolic, seems hardly to 
lie open to the same objection. It is perhaps not to be wondered 
at, if the Institute, after having abdicated, as it thus did at the 
outset, its contemplated function of collector-general for the 
prime necessities of the Church in England, failed to secure a 
continuance of that universal and enthusiastic support which 
otherwise might perhaps have sustained the efforts of its Com- 
mittee. But it is easy to be wise after the event ; dnd mean- 
while the Institute started on its career with a noble and definite, 
though somewhat shrunken, programme. 


The complete redress of every well-founded complaint, and the 
removal of every impediment to the religious education of the Catholics 
of Great Britain are the primary objects of the Institute. 


Such are the words of the Committee in their circular of October 
24, 1838.4 

The first annual meeting was held on June 6, 1839. These 
assemblies were held in the Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen 
Street, a room computed to hold about four thousand persons; 
and even on this first occasion we read that the hall was com- 
pletely filled.’ The secretary reported that three sub-committees 
had been appointed: one for finance, one for the publication of 
tracts, and a third for general purposes ; that monthly meetings 
of the General Committee had been held; and that a con- 
siderable number of auxiliary branches had been set on foot or 
were in course of formation. The subscriptions paid in amounted 
to £630, of which £226 had been expended in the printing and 
circulation of 35,000 tracts; 415 had been devoted to conduct- 
ing the defence in the case Breeks v. Woolfrey ; and a like sum 
to the vindication of the Scorton nuns against an attack made 
upon them by the Rev. Mr. Gathercole. “The reading of these 
last two items,” we are told, “was received with . . . repeated 
cheers from all parts of the hall.” Into the details of these tem- 
porary controversies it is unnecessary to enter here, but it is a 
pleasant retrospect to look back upon that great assembly of 
English Catholics thus adopting and making their own the cause 
of any member of the household of the faith who might be for 
the moment the object of hostile attacks. In the course of the 

4 C. M., 1838, p. 735. 5 Tbid. 1839, p. 436. 
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meeting Mr. Charles Weld drew a striking picture of the condi- 
dition of Catholics before and since Emancipation, and of 
the particular kind of evils which the Institute had to combat. 
He observed that 


It was said, when the Institute began, that it was a fruitless idea, 
that it would only excite ill-will against us, that the Catholic cause would 
do very well if it was left alone, and that we ought to be satisfied with 
the Relief Bill of 1829. Zt was the passing of that very Bill which 
made the Institute ne Up to that time the Catholics of Great 
3ritain were bound together by the hard chain of common sufferings, 
and still more effectually by their absolute moral separation from the 
rest of their countrymen. They were driven into the corners of society 

strangers in their own land. But they had sympathy to relieve 
their sorrows. . . . They had won the admiration of the pious and the 
praise of the philosopher; they were the theme of eloquence to the 
orator, and the instrument of popularity to the statesman. . . . Eman- 
cipation came. We were no longer a party, nor the subject for a 
party. We became part of the people. The bonds which had kept us 
together were those of misfortune, and when the internal pressure was 
removed, each went his way into his own proper rank of society, to 
share in those pursuits of mercantile, professional, or political interest, 
which were now for the first time opened to him. . . . We were left 
each to his own resources, and what was the consequence? The poor 
Catholic, who had now to compete with his Protestant neighbours, 
stood on unequal terms with them, for he had started late in life, and 
there were long years of oppression to be compensated for. He was no 
longer supported by standing in the same ranks [politically] with his 
more powerful brethren, but presented an enfeebled and impoverished 
object for the spite and malice of petty persecution. It was here that 
the horrible effects of the penal laws showed themselves. During the 
paroxysms of suffering we had not seemed so weak as in the languor which 
followed them. ‘Then rose up all that virulence of bigotry and intoler- 
ance which had hitherto been vented in the statute-book, and over- 
whelmed our poor with every species of annoyance. Workhouses, 
hospitals, barracks, and private families rang with instances of cowardly, 
unavowed persecution. To protect poor Catholics against this, the 
Catholic Institute was formed.® 


Mr. Weld then went on to express the hope that, if Catholics 
showed .a firm front, the functions of the Institute as a bulwark 
of defence against calumny and intolerance would soon become 
a sinecure. 


Assuredly [he said] we will do our best to defend our poorer brethren 
who call to us for help, but while we protect them from persecution we 


8 Tbid. p. 440. 
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have others to protect too—we have to protect those who slander us 
and call themselves our enemies from the ignorance which alone makes 
them hostile to our faith. Zhe circulation of our tenets by means of our 
tracts is the really charitable work of the Institute. 


Mr. Anstey pointed out that the defence of the poor and 
unprotected members of the Catholic body resolved itself into two 
portions, the vindication of the rights secured to us by Emanci- 
pation, and the acquisition of new ones. 


If [said the speaker] it should sometimes happen . . . that we the 
Catholics of Great Britain have in the eye of the law no right at all. . . 
then in our capacity of British Catholics, in Catholic Institute 
assembled, we shall forthwith request some one of our excellent repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons, or of our noble patrons in the 
Upper House, to proceed at once to obtain the expungement from the 
statute-book of the offensive statute.’ 


Mr. Anstey, who was himself instrumental in obtaining the 
repeal of a quantity of penal legislation, of course knew very 
well that the “expungement” of obnoxious statutes was an 
object not quite so easy of attainment as his cheery words 
might seem to imply ; but his expressions are worthy of note as 
showing that in those days at least no question was raised as to 
the inclusion of political activity in the programme of the Insti- 
tute ; a matter which afterwards became a serious bone of con- 
tention. 

Mr. O’Connell, with his wonted fire, urged upon the meeting 
the same topics on which we shall find him again and again 
insisting. I quote him the more willingly because I am not sure 
that down to this very day his advice has been as fully carried 
out as it deserved and deserves to be. 


Why [he said] were not the Catholics of England organized? If 
they were a million, a shilling a year, a penny a month, a farthing a 
week, would give them £50,000 at the end of the year. What he 
preached to them there the people practised in Ireland. The Institute 
was an excellent beginning. He hoped it would grow up a stouter 
being than it was. It would give them a ground for making their 
organization complete. . . . When the Wesleyan Methodists did right 
he liked to follow their example. Had ¢hey not their classes— 
did not everybody subscribe his shilling? All that he wanted was 
that the people should become collectors. Let each man be busy in 
the cause of God and of religion. It was organization, it was activity 
they wanted. He, therefore, urged them to combine. Their enemies 


* bid. p. 444. 
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were combined—why should they not imitate their example? . . . Why 
not have your public meetings as your opponents do. Let us have 
Exeter Hali.® 


The Hon. Charles Langdale, then M.P. for Knaresborough, 
also spoke on this occasion some memorable words : 

He remembered very well when it was much the fashion for our 
enemies to speak of British Catholics as “respectable” persons who had 
no relish for agitation ; and great praise we got for this “ respectability.” 
But those who praised us, nevertheless did not cease to oppress and 
persecute us; and if we had never stirred we might indeed have 
retained our respectability, but we should have never obtained relief 
from those who complimented us about it.® 


Wise and noble sentiments, concerning which it is perhaps 
not too much to say that, had Mr. Langdale received more 
vigorous and unremitting support in his desire to act in accord- 
ance with them, the Catholic Institute might have been in exist- 
ence to-day. But, alas, a time came when the Committee of the 
Institute deemed it unadvisable to “stir,” and Mr. Langdale, ever 
loyal to those whom he represented, felt bound to adhere to 
what I cannot but consider to have been a fatal policy of 
inaction. But I am anticipating. 

The speeches delivered at the second annual meeting 
contain comparatively little that is of permanent interest. That 
of O’Connell is almost entirely occupied with a triumphant 
exposure, in his happiest style, of certain Exeter Hall calumnies, 
long since forgotten. The large hall, we are told, “ was crowded 
to excess in every part, and represented a very favourable 
contrast to any Catholic meeting held for years past in this 
metropolis.” The greatest enthusiasm is reported as having 
prevailed throughout, especially during the speech of O’Connell, 
and in a hardly less degree on the venerable Lord Stourton 
rising to address the meeting. It may be worth while to give a 
somewhat full analysis of the Report, which is printed in full in 
the Zadlet of May 30,1840. The full cash account is appended, 
by way of specimen. It is interesting to see in detail, whence 
the Institute drew its funds, and how it spent them. 


The secretary reports that the approbation of His Holiness Gregory 
the Sixteenth has been secured. The number of auxiliary branches has 
increased from nineteen to forty-four. The receipts of the year exceed 
those of the preceding year by £368, the total, including balances, 
reaching £1,117. These figures would be higher if auxiliary societies 

8 Tbid. pp. 452, 453- 9 Tbid. p. 455. 
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were more regular in keeping their accounts and sending their 
remittances. A draft Bill for Amendment of the Marriage Act (6 & 7 
Will. IV. c. 85) has been prepared, but is held over, as ministers are 
reported to have remedial measures in preparation. In the matter of 
Bequests for Masses, which have recently been declared illegal, the 
Committee have prepared a form of legacy free from legal flaws, and are 
prepared to contest the main issue when circumstances shall seem to 
justify the expense. ‘With a view to remedy the hardships of the 
Catholic poor in workhouses the Committee have appointed a sub-com- 
mittee of grievances, consisting of seven members of the general com- 
mittee, and the powers of such sub-committee were limited to the recep- 
tion and consideration of any statement of grievances which might be 
inflicted upon Catholics in respect of their religion; and the considera- 
tion of which might fall within the province of the Institute.” More- 
over the Committee issued a circular instructing the Catholic body con- 
cerning “the right of admission of the Catholic clergy to work- 
houses in which there may be Catholic poor, and to the exemption 
of these poor from attending any religious service but that of the 
Catholic Church.” This circular was distributed in various parts of the 
country through the agency of the “ Publications Committee.” More- 
over, two particular cases of hardship in connection with workhouses 
have been “under the serious and anxious consideration” of the Com- 
mittee ; no result however is announced. The superintendence of the 
issue of publications has been confided to a sub-committee of seven 
persons, of whom three are members of the London clergy. About a 
dozen tracts, controversial, doctrinal, and moral, have been issued ; 
others are in preparation. These are distributed to the local clergy 
according to the demands made. £533 have been spent in the publi- 
cations department, and 174,961 sheets of 16 pp. each have been 
printed. The Committee invite the clergy to express their views on the 
selection of tracts to be reprinted, and on other matters connected with 
the publications department. 


CASH ACCOUNT. 


Dr. £ & «&, Cr. £ ss a, 
To balance in hands of By expense of publications 533 14 4 
treasurer, June, 1839 . 95 11 8% Expenses for other objects 
Subscriptions and dona- of Institute : - 3813 0 
tions since received . 377 7 O Secretary’s salary . - 110 0 O 
Do. for auxiliaries . - 490 14 8% House expenses. - 123 1 O 
Balance in hands of trea- Incidental expenses - 7312 8% 
surers of auxiliary Auxiliaries’ Expenses . 72 4 4% 
branches . ‘ . 85 10 10 Balance in hands of 
Sale of publications - 6717 9 treasurer . £80 5 9 
Do. auxiliaries 85 10 10 
—_—— 165 16 7 
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Lord Camoys moved the adoption of the Report, seconded 
by Hon. C. Clifford, who spoke in high terms of the good 
effected by the tracts distributed by the Institute. 

Father Sisk proposed a vote of thanks to His Holiness 
Gregory the Sixteenth for his letters of approbation, seconded 
by Mr. Robson. 

Lord Clifford moved a resolution expressing gratification at 
the spread of auxiliary branches. Mr.C. Addis seconded. Both 
spoke of the good work done by the Institute in dissipating 
ignorant prejudices on Catholic affairs, doctrines, &c. 

Mr. O’Connell moved the next resolution. “It is impossible 
for us,” says the reporter, “to convey the faintest idea of the 
enthusiasm with which he was received. The ladies... rose to 
cheer him, and from every part of the room one universal burst 
of acclamation proceeded.” He moved a resolution embodying 
a protest against certain calumnies then occupying public 
attention. 

Lord Stourton (“greeted with the most tumultuous cheers, 
which lasted a considerable time”), in a speech full of religious 
feeling, moved a resolution of thanks to the office-bearers of the 
Institute, seconded by Mr. C. Towneley. 

Other formal votes (including appointment of Committee) 
were then passed, and the meeting terminated with an address 
from Bishop Hughes. 

At this time both the Dudlin Review and the Tablet ex- 
pressed the most confident hopes in the future of the Institute. 
The Dublin reviewer writes : 


We do not think any institution could have been devised more 
suited to the times, more calculated to meet a multiplicity of various 
wants, more pregnant with the seeds of mighty action on an unlimited 
scale, than the Catholic /nstitute. . . It is an engine for all Catholic 
purposes of defence or active warfare, for removing the prejudices of the 
misguided, or for repelling the calumnies of the bigoted. /¢ presents a 
centre of action ready formed, to which may be attached any number of 
plans for Catholic purposes that require a similar organization and 
general co-operation. Great as has been its utility till now, we insist 
far more upon its capabilities ; upon the acquaintance it is procuring us 
of the extent of Catholic resources and Catholic power; upon the 
experience it is giving us of the best modes of rendering these available 
for great undertakings; of the gradual training it is giving scattered 
portions of the body to systematic action; and the feeling and con 
viction it is necessarily producing among its humblest members, of their 
power to do good, by their slenderest contribution to works whose 
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strength depends on aggregation. As yet its chief attention has been 
directed to the publication of tracts, vindicative or explanatory of 
Catholic doctrines and practices; and in this part of its labours, it has 
been successful beyond our most sanguine expectations.!” 


The reviewer goes on to show that a total of 85,000 copies 
of tracts, the cost of which at ordinary charges would have been 
at least £1,100, have been disposed of for payments of some 
470. Of these tracts some 8,000 copies, says the writer, have 
been distributed among our European, Asiatic, Australasian, 
and American possessions ; and with reference to those which 
have been circulated in England, it is observed: “We have had 
opportunities of ascertaining that they are really read, and that 
with fruit, to the dispelling of prejudices, and the bringing of 
many nearer to the truth.” 

A jubilant article which appeared in the Zad/et of May 30, 
1840, avails at least to show that its editor was fully ready to 
follow in the wake of his seniors and natural leaders had they 
continued to give him a vigorous lead to follow, and that it was 
not till the heads of the English Catholic aristocracy proved 
unable to rouse into life the dormant energies of their fellow- 
Catholics, that Lucas was by the circumstances of the case all 
but forced into a gap which he would have been better pleased 
to see occupied by others. Speaking of the meeting of the 
Institute, the writer says : 

Well might Mr. O’Connell exclaim, ‘This is a glorious day for 
England!” A glorious day indeed. .. With the exception of the Irish, 
the world has exhibited hardly an instance of long-enduring passive 
courage, to be compared to that of the British Catholics. Every class 
has displayed this quality most admirably in the manner which its 
peculiar position required. There has been but one thing wanting, and 
that is, that they should know when and how to lay aside the defensive 
tactics which their former situation compelled them to adopt ; when 
and how to resume the offensive ; content no longer with warding off 
the barbed arrow and the poisoned shaft of their cowardly and treache- 
rous assailants; but choosing the point of attack; making the most of 
every vulnerable part ; placing the foot forward ; resolutely pressing on ; 
deterred by no obstacles; discouraged by no absence of temporary 
success ; if thrown to the ground, rising; if thrust back, renewing the 
onset ; calmly, resolutely, perseveringly, with steady eye, quick hand, 
stout heart, turning defeats into victories, and doubling every success 
by the resolution with which it is followed up. In times past, then, we 
have had to regret the absence of that stirring adventurous spirit, which 


10 Dublin Review, vol. viii. pp. 248, 249. 
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affords the best omen because it supplies the best means of success. 
Such has been the want in past times; but the meeting of Tuesday is a 
conclusive proof that this want exists no longer. . 

There was one circumstance in the meeting which distinguished it 
from all others of the same kind which we have hitherto witnessed. 
On the same platform with noble lords and high-born commoners, 
stood the great champion of the people—the scourge of English domi- 
nation—the glory of Catholic Ireland—Daniel O’Connell. Differing in 
politics, perhaps, with four-fifths of those by whom he was surrounded, 
but united with them all in the strong connection of faith, he has never 
addressed a public audience who looked so proudly their admiration of 
his great qualities, who received him with such enthusiastic greeting, or 
hung with such delight upon his eloquence. . . Soon after he had 
closed his speech ... the venerable Lord Stourton rose to move one of 
the resolutions. We shall never forget that moment. The instant he 
stood up he was greeted with cheers as deafening and as prolonged as 
those which had greeted Mr. O’Connell. The renown of the one and 
the virtues of the other were both equally acknowledged. The services 
which Mr. O’Connell is hourly rendering were placed side by side with 
those of a former generation, and in the pride of their hearts the 
meeting greeted with equal expressions of respect and esteem the 
venerable nobleman, full of years, virtues, and honours, whom all 
reverence for his attachment to the faith of his fathers,—and the great 
agitator, who for the very same cause is the best-abused man in the 
Empire. 

The third annual meeting was held on May 13, 1841. The 
hall, we read, was again crowded to excess, and large numbers 
were excluded for want of space. There were present the 
Archbishop of Tripoli, three colonial bishops, and a distinguished 
company of clergy and laity. The balance-sheet which is 
appended to the following short summary of the Report of the 
Committee offers some noteworthy points of comparison with 
that of the previous year. There is a slight falling off in the 
subscriptions and donations paid direct to the central office, 
but a very great increase in the amount received through the 
auxiliary branches. The amount expended on publications, 
and the total of receipts and of expenditure reached this year 
a higher figure than they ever again attained until the temporary 
reorganization of the Institute in 1845. The secretary reported 
that : 

“Your committee have not been called upon for their aid or contri- 
butions in respect of any oppression or wrong under which their 
Catholic brethren have suffered on account of their religion.” This is 
attributed to the determination shown by the Institute to take up and 
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carry through any cases of oppression that may occur. Obstacles are, 
however, still placed in the way of the practice of their religion by 
Catholics in workhouses. The Rev. Mr. Abbott, of Norwich, has been 
pecuniarily assisted towards the publication of serviceable controversial 
tracts. Forty-five auxiliary branches have been added, making a total 
number of eighty-nine. The receipts of the year show an increase of 
4#,422—counterbalanced in part by a loss of £208 in Messrs. Wright’s 
bank, which has failed. During the year 203,667 copies of new tracts 
have been issued, and 263,100 copies of tracts previously printed. 
Moreover, 26,000 prayer-books and other publications have been sent 
to the colonies. 
CASH ACCOUNT. 





Dr. Ls & Cy zz &  &. 
To balance . ‘ - 65 6 7 By balances (auxiliaries). 85 10 10 
Subscr. and donations . 335 8 3% Publication expenses « Jay 23 3 
Do. per auxiliaries . 1006 15 8% Exp. on other obj. of Inst. 34 0 O 
Balances (auxiliaries) . 3319 6 Secretary’s salary . . 110 0 O 
Sale of publications . 67 5 10 House expenses. mes 24 

Incidental . . . 124 11 3% 
Expenses (auxiliaries) . 104 9 10% 
Failure Wright’s Bank . 208 5 4 
Balances ‘ . 9612 © 
1609 5 II 1609 5 II 


Hon. C. Langdale moved the adoption of the Report; 
seconded by Bishop Clancy, who spoke on the progress of the 
Church in British Guiana, where he (the first Vicar-Apostolic of 
that colony) had established a branch of the Institute. 

Hon. E. Petre moved a resolution recommending establish- 
ment of auxiliary branches. Bishop Polding (Vicar-Apostolic of 
New Holland) seconded, speaking of the progress of the Church 
in New South Wales, where a branch had also been established. 

Mr. C. Weld moved a resolution condemning the action of 
the Junta of “Catholic Elders” at Gibraltar, through whose 
insubordination and rebellious action Bishop Hughes had been 
imprisoned ; and commending the action of the Committee in 
vindicating his rights. The speech gives a history of the whole 
affair, which was repeated (almost totédem verbis) by the seconder, 
Father Sisk. 

At this meeting Mr. O’Connell, who was received with 
enthusiastic and reiterated cheering, made a very long and very 
noteworthy speech in support of a Catholic census, to be initiated 
by the Committee of the Institute. He spoke strongly of the 
injustice with which Catholic inmates of workhouses and gaols 
were treated, and urged the Institute to renewed vigour. 
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Let the Catholic Institute step forward, and let the voice of Catholic 
England be heard in behalf of the poorer Catholics, and then the exer- 
tions of the hon. gentleman [Mr. Langdale] will be aided in a way that 
is always successful in England... If you make the numbers of the 
Catholic Institute commensurate with the population of England, you 
will soon find all the grievances of the poor redressed—there will be no 
workhouse and no gaol without its minister of religion to the Catholic 
prisoner. I respectfully hope every lady will become a member of the 
Institute. Widen your base. Diminish the sum that has to be paid by 


members. . . Let every man pay a shilling. You have about a million 
Catholics in England, and at one shilling a head that would produce 
£50,000. . . Why should you not do this under the influence of your 


clergy as well as of your laity?” He contrasts the comparative poor- 
ness of English Catholic subscriptions (a London mission of 2,000 souls 
contributing sixteen shillings a week to the support of their pastor) with 
the generosity of his own countrymen (£150,000 having been spent on 
ecclesiastical buildings in the city of Dublin in twenty years). ‘“ Whom 
do we get it from? Some from the rich, no doubt; some from kind 
and worthy Protestants—God bless them !—but the mass of the funds 
is raised from the contributions of the people.” The instance is quoted 
of his own parish, where in eight years the parishioners paid off a debt 
of £600 and raised £24,000 to build a new church. “Yes, yes; the 
only thing wanted is collectors.” 

The speech concludes, after an eloquent tribute to the work 
of Father Mathew, with a survey of the progress of Catholicism 
in various parts of the world. 

The rest of the resolutions were of a formal character. 

It may be observed that an interesting account of the con- 
dition of the Church in British Guiana and in New South Wales, 
given respectively by Bishops Clancy and Polding, and of the 
recent disturbances in Gibraltar, which were enlarged upon by 
Mr. Charles Weld and Father Sisk, formed a notable feature in 
the meeting. The Institute, it is to be remembered, had 
numerous colonial branches, and proposed to itself the defence 
of the Church in all parts of the Empire. 

In the evening, at the dinner of the Institute, Mr. O'Connell 
in his speech deplored the slack support given to the two 
leading Catholic organs, the Dublin Review and the Tadlet. 
Alluding to fears lest Mr. Langdale should not be again re- 
turned to Parliament at the coming election, the speaker 
pointedly asked, “What were the Catholics, who owed him so 
much, prepared to do to ensure his return?” Mr. Langdale in 
his reply complained of oppression of Catholic electors who had 
voted for him. 
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In another speech, at the dinner for the Associated Catholic 
Charities on Tuesday, May 18, 1841, O’Connell spoke (rather 
plainly) as follows : 

My lord, in looking to this charity, I see that the sum to be raised 
in the year is £1,700, and allow me to say that this seems no very 
great sum for the wealth and public spirit of such gentlemen as those I 
see around me to raise for such a purpose as this. I say it not to taunt 
or blame, but from the uncontrollable desire which... impels me to 
promote your prosperity. I say that the poorest country on the face of 
the globe, Ireland, outstrips you in this. My countrymen are poor 
indeed. You have at your head ... the foremost noble of the land... 
you have among you the nobility of Crecy and Agincourt ; you have a 
wealthy, an enterprising and prosperous commercial middle class ;— 
indeed, I do not think £1,700 any great sum for you to pay after all. 
In London you have more Catholics than there are in Dublin; you are 
incomparably richer ; and yet we have in that city eighteen orphanages ! 
We have charity sermons forty-four Sundays out of the fifty-two; we 
have churches to build and repair as you have; and we have schools 
like these to maintain. Do I say these things to taunt and reproach 
you? Do I mean to deny that you possess an active spirit of benevo- 
lence...? By no means. But you are deficient in method, in system, 
in the mode of collection. There are plenty of persons to give, if they 
were properly applied to. You want collectors. 

The 7adlet of the 15th of May contains a leading article on 
the annual meeting of the Institute, which I venture to quote at 
some length. It may be observed that this article was reprinted 
almost entire, and with high commendation, in the June number 
of the Catholic Magazine, then edited by Mr. James Smith—a 
fact which may be taken as a sign that hitherto no difference of 
opinion had arisen between the editor of the Zad/et and the 
authorities of the Institute, of which Mr. Smith was secretary. 
The same article elicited from Bishop Baggs a letter of very 
warm thanks, which the Bishop tenders “in the name of our 
holy religion for the straightforward, manly, and talented manner 
in which you have advocated Catholicity in your excellent 
paper.” "™ 

After commenting on the interest attaching to the presence 
and speeches of the colonial Bishops, the writer goes on, @ propos 
of O’Connell’s speech : 

Mr. O’Conneil, if we understood him rightly, recommended that the 


subscription should be reduced, in order to give it a wider basis to stand 
upon. Certain it is, that with all the success which the Institute has 


1) Tablet, May 22, 1841. 
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hitherto enjoyed, its advance has been by no means equal to what it 
ought to have been if the Catholics of England were not—we do not 
hesitate to say it—culpably and lamentably inactive. Mr. O’Connell 
may well shame us by the example of his own countrymen. . . But we— 
what have we done ?... We blush to say it ;—we have just begun to 
make a move, and we are astonished to find that we can stand alone. 
It is positively sickening—we beg pardon of the speakers at this 
meeting—to hear such eulogiums on ourselves, such boasting, such 
triumphant exultation,—at what? At the very simple and unpretending 
fact that in the year 1841, thirteen years after the Irish Catholics 
bestowed emancipation upon us, we have got together an infant asso- 
ciation which has circulated a few thousand tracts, printed a prayer- 
book or two, and has subscribed to help on one or two lawsuits. . . . 
All this is very well in its way, but if it is any great thing to boast of, 
we are a very puny set of people. . . We have lain so long asleep that 
the noise of our own yawning, before we are yet well awake, surprises 
us. . . One would imagine from the speeches of yesterday and our 
self-congratulation’. . . that the characteristic of the English Catholics 
was energy, enterprise, perseverance, undaunted courage. But, is it so ? 
God knows it makes us half laugh and half cry merely to write the 
words. To express the English Catholic character in three words, we 
should describe it thus: “ Apathy, apathy, apathy.” There are now a 
thousand things to be done that are of the first necessity to have done, 
and that we are quite capable of doing, which we neglect and leave 
undone most shamefully. There are chapels, churches, and cathedrals 
to be built all over the kingdom. . . There is the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, to be spread ten times more widely than it is 
at present. There is the Institute, to be enriched tenfold, and to be 
rendered, even with its present resources, tenfold more effective than it 
is at present. As it is, even with the means that we have got, we are 
afraid to stir and show ourselves alive. [For instance, nothing has 
been done to get a reversal of the Lord Chancellor’s decision in the 
case West v. Shuttleworth, in the matter of bequests for Masses.]” . . . 

We have done nothing yet [an exception being made, however, in 
favour of Mr. Langdale, on whom a high eulogium is passed] that 
deserves to be recorded to our honour. Let us listen to Mr. O’Connell’s 
advice to appoint collectors. Oh, Mr. O’Connell, if you knew us 
English Catholics, you would give us no such perilous counsel as this. 
Collectors? Who among us is there that can give up his time to 
collecting money for the honour and service of God? Let the poor, 
half-struggling, half-torpid Association for the Propagation of the Faith 


12 C, Addis writes a long letter to the next 7aé/e¢ complaining of this imputation 
as unjust. Nothing has been done, he pleads, because an appeal was judged hope- 
less. The decision is practically authoritative on the state of the law. Zhe, retorts 
the editor, why has not something been done to move for a repeal of the law? The 
Institute should be busy to get either a new law or a new interpretation. 
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tell us. Collectors indeed! It is not a sufficiently genteel and graceful 
employment for our emasculated hearts to set about. Collectors ! 
Ah, indeed, would that we could but get collectors enough. 


The writer further advocates more strength in the executive ; 
an additional secretary is, he thinks, required for the growing 
work of the Institute. It will be remembered that the salary of 
the then secretary was £110 per annum. 

In the supplement to the 7ad/ct containing the account of 
the meeting of the Institute for 1841, occurs also the following 
paragraph : 


The Right Rev. Dr. Hughes (Bishop of Gibraltar). We are glad to 
hear that our voice on behalf of this injured dignitary of the Catholic 
Church has been heard in the provinces. Some of the congregations 
are beginning to move. North Shields... is preparing a petition... 
for the removal of Chief Justice Field ...as also instructions to the 
hon. member for Tynemouth (Sir C. Grey) to wait upon the Colonial 
Secretary with a remonstrance. . . Our correspondent adds that the 
secretaries of the various auxiliaries to the Catholic Institute would 
have been much facilitated (sic)... by receiving a copy of a short 
petition. . . If his lordship had belonged to any powerful religious 
denomination in this country except the Catholic Church, the Colonial 
Secretary and the Government would ere this have been made to 
interfere. Why should Catholics allow their Bishops to be persecuted 
with impunity? Too long have the Catholics of England and Scot- 
land, with but few exceptions, exhibited a spirit of indifference in 
matters appertaining to their... rights, which, but for Irish patriotism, 
would have still rendered them bond-servants in their own fatherland. 


With the year 1842 the first unequivocal signs of premature 
decay begin to reveal themselves. The fourth annual meeting 
was held on June 7 of that year. The auditory, we read—in 
contrast to the glowing descriptions of former meetings—was 
“numerous and select,” “scarcely a vacant seat” was to be seen, 
and so forth. Mr. Langdale opened the meeting. He laid 
much stress on the importance of overcoming ignorant preju- 
dices by the means adopted by the Institute. Though Eman- 
cipation had done much for the richer and higher orders of 
Catholic society, “the humbler, the poorer, the more numerous, 
the defenceless, the subjected classes of Catholics are,” said the 
speaker, “still suffering ... grievous persecution.” To meet 
this it was desirable to do all that might be possible to secure 
the efficiency of the Institute. The Report was then read, of 
which the following is a summary : 
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The Committee has now issued in all fifty tracts, of each of which a 
first edition of 7,000 has usually been printed, followed by further issues 
according to the demand. This year 168,000 copies have been put in 
circulation. Twenty-six auxiliary branches have been added, making a 
total of 116. The receipts this year fall short by 4200 of those for 
1840—41. In reference to the want of Catholic instruction in work- 
houses, prisons, the army, the navy, and military and naval schools, 
petitions have been sent up from 120 places praying for redress. Con- 
siderable controversial successes are reported from Norwich and Brid- 
port. On behalf of Bishop Hughes of Gibraltar a successful application 
has been made to the Privy Council, and 457 has been expended in 
his cause. ‘Two cases of Catholic prisoners compelled to attend Pro- 
testant worship have been successfully dealt with. A letter has been 
received from Cardinal Acton expressing His Holiness’s renewed 


approval of the Institute. 


Lord Camoys moved the adoption of the Report, remarking, 
however, that though only two cases of oppression were reported 
as having been satisfactorily dealt with, there were several others 
before the Grievances Committee which might have been men- 
tioned. Moreover, he wished to draw attention to a petition 
from the Catholics of Manchester in the matter of workhouse 
oppression which bore 8,000 signatures. This number, he was 
assured, might, with the expenditure of a little time and exer- 
tion, have been raised to 50,000. 

Father Sisk moved a series of resolutions complaining of 
the following grievances, viz.: (1) Restrictions on the intercourse 
of the Catholic clergy with Catholic prisoners; (2) the recent 
action of the Middlesex magistrates in the same matter 4 (3) the 
refusal of the Middlesex magistrates to allow Catholic ladies to 
visit prisoners ; (4) workhouse regulations in hindrance of reli- 
gion, enforced in many places; (5) the want of Parliamentary 
aid for Catholic schools ; (6) the want of Catholic instruction in 
the army and navy ; and lastly (7) the want of provision for the 
Catholic Church in the colonies. These resolutions were 
seconded by Father Moore of Poplar, who undertook to provide, 
from his own mission, between 2,000 and 3,000 Associates of 
the Institute, at the reduced rate to be proposed by Mr. O’Con- 
nell. He spoke very eloquently on that fruitful theme—she 
charity of the poor. 

The distinguishing feature of the day’s proceedings was 
O’Connell’s speech in support of a resolution which, had it been 
efficiently carried out, would have far more than retrieved the 
waning fortunes of the Institute. He moved “that a class of 
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Associates of the Institute be formed, paying one shilling 
annually ; and that all Associates of three years’ standing, and 
all who should within a year enrol ten Associates, should be 
declared members. He spoke again of the poverty of Ireland 
and of her liberal contributions to the support of her clergy, 
and again urged, in the most forcible terms, the organizing of 
a house-to-house collection, at a rate of a pennya month. “A 
farthing a week, and four weeks free” —this, he said, was all 
that was asked of the Catholics of England in support of their 
central organization. 

In a leading article in the Z7we Tad/et of June 11, 1842, Mr. 
Lucas speaks warmly in favour of the resolution proposed by 
Mr. O’Connel!, and adds some general remarks on the subject 
of organization. He invites attention to the mode of procedure, 
in this respect, of our ancestors. 

Their mode of proceeding was in many respects the very reverse of 
ours in all kinds of organizations. .. With them the first consideration 
was to have the /oca/ity organized; to have the neighbourhood well 
bound and knit together; to take care that the dwellers on the same 
plot of earth, from the highest lord or the richest merchant, to the 
humblest serf or apprentice, were firmly and irrevocably associated one 
with the other. When this was well done, and done generally, the 
more extended organizations and associations followed almost as a 
matter of course. This was, and is, and will be, to the end of time, a 
sound and healthy principle, though we do not deny that there may be 
particular reasons for departing from, or rather for modifying the appli- 
cation of the principle in particular cases. ‘The modern principle, 
indeed, is the very reverse. /V¢ begin with the general and universal, 
and come down to the local and particular by degrees and at our 
leisure. We have discovered that it is a better way to organize everybody 
before we have organized anybody; to take the whole first and get the 
parts afterwards. 


This point is illustrated by a contrast between the English 
Parliament and the French Legislative Assembly, of which the 
former may be said to have grown from below upwards, the 
latter from above downwards. The application follows. 


If there is one reason more than another why we approve of the 
alterations just agreed to in the Catholic Institute, zt zs because the 
diminution of the amount of the subscription affords incalculable facilities 
Sor fixing the Institute more firmly in the masses of the Catholic body,— 
in the poor, in the hundreds and the thousands of our large towns. . . 
We doubt very much whether, to attain that complete success which 
every one desires, it will not in a very short time be found necessary to 
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pay a great deal more attention to local circumstances than has yet { 
been paid ; 40 prop up the local branches of the Institute by connecting 
them with local organizations already existing, &c. 

What, let us ask, is the leading idea of the Institute? Is it not 
religion ? the advocacy of religious truth? the dissemination of cor- 
rectives of religious error? the vindication of religious privileges (or 
rights, rather) to the rich and poor together? In whatever work the 
Institute has done or seeks to do, we see religion everywhere promi- 
nent. .. Now, then, let us ask, whether it would not be a great advantage 
if this religious character were more fully implanted in the form and 
substance of its organization. It is not well... wantonly to multiply 
associations. But are there not, in many of our congregations, institu- 
tions of which religion has traced the form as well as determined the 
object? And might it not be extremely desirable, and conduce much 
to the stability of the Institute, to combine the defence of the local 
religious necessities with the general interests of the whole body ?—éo 
draw closer, by this means, the bonds of union between rich and poor?... 
{At present] the Branch Institute is felt to be a matter which has pro- 
ceeded from the rich and which belongs especially to them. The 
guild, for instance, or the confraternity, is an institution for the poor 
only ... and if any rich man joins it, he does so as a matter of conde- 
scension, and to patronize his poorer brethren. Now for our parts, 
what we wish to see, for the sake of the Institute itself, is, something 
like a consolidation of all these associations. We should be glad to see 
the rich and poor united, in every congregation, in one common frater- 
nity, for the accomplishment of all the objects which concern the reli- 
gious interests of all alike ; and out of a multitude of comprehensive 
associations like this... we should be glad to see proceed the more 
swelling and imposing form of the British and Colonial Institute—a 
sort of Catholic Parliament, for the management of affairs, not differing 
in their kind, but too weighty in their matter, and too general in their 
nature, for the management of any one locality. 





Would that these hopes could have been realized! But the 
time had not yet come for that ; and, indeed, their full realiza- 
tion might almost seem to be as far off now as it was when 
those words were written more than forty years ago. But there 
is ground for hope in this, that if the Institute has fallen and 
has left no successor, no heir ex zxtegro, at least in our own days 
the localities are in some degree organized, and centralization 
(an instrument as powerful for good as for evil) may some day 


follow. 
HERBERT W. LUCAS. 
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— 


For the support of healthy life in man the various needs of 
the living frame have to be supplied in detail with suitable food ; 
each part of the organism demands its’own special nutriment 
distinguished by the minutest shades of difference, by shifting 
and evanescent qualities which no analysis could detect. To 
fulfil these demands might well seem a task impossible, but the 
instrument is provided in what we call appetite. Appetite is a 
sort of piercing instinct, which like a chemic affinity searches 
out its own; and if it be not overborne by force, or 
ruined by abuse, selects and rejects with unfailing accuracy. 
Lowest of all our faculties as it seems, mere appetite, or 
discriminative desire, becomes invested with a strange dignity 
when we reflect upon it. Appetite reveals to us deep and 
wide relations, links and affinities of things, to which we should 
otherwise be entirely blind; more deeply than all our other 
faculties together, it carries us into the recesses of the material 
world, and is the revealer of hidden harmonies. As the eye 
sees more than the light-picture can present—colour as well 
as form; so can the appetite discern what the chemist misses 
and must miss—a co/our in our food. 

It is known that whilst there is a general correspondence 
among men in the food which they desire, there are many 
exceptions both in the healthy and diseased system. In my 
inquiries I found that with a disrelish for an article of food 
there was less influence from it than under ordinary circum- 
stances; so that in reference to milk, the effect of every 
element of it was less on a friend who took part in my 
experiments than on myself, and neither he nor any member 
of his family can take milk or cheese. Hence appetite for food 
is the expression not only of desire but of fitness. Moreover, 
it was found that in the same person the various substances 
which were disliked had a common mode of action; also that 
with this disrelish there was an unusual enjoyment of some other 
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article having a similar mode of action. Thus, one disliking 
milk and sugar was very fond of tea. It is, therefore, very 
questionable how far it is proper to induce a person to take 
that which he disrelishes. An important meaning is shown 
to exist in that which is commonly regarded as irrational or 
capricious. 

The relation which constitutional diversities bear to slight 
differences in food, of which the appetite is the chief test, 
becomes more evident as a wider view is taken. Thus 
M. Esquiros, in his papers on the English and their ways, 
observes the characteristic differences which separate the beer 
and the wine consuming nations of Europe, with a manifest 
leaning to the view that the beverages have a considerable 
share in their production. And if we look lower in the animal 
scale, we find striking evidence in favour of the theory. In 
a hive from which the queen is removed, a new queen bee is 
developed from an ordinary grub, by supplying it with a 
different and more abundant food. 

Recognizing thus the function of our instincts in respect 
to food, science invests them with a significance and value 
that can hardly be exaggerated. Indicating as they do the 
existence of relations the most important, yet revealed to us 
only in this way, they are demonstrated to be our natural and 
rightful guides. Accordingly, the fundamental law in the 
kingdom of the stomach is, to fulfil the instinctive impulses 
and legitimately to gratify the natural desires. An easy rule 
to follow does this seem? In some respects it is so, doubtless ; 
yet there are a few conditions which cannot be overlooked. 
Thus to gratify our instincts we must, at least, preserve them, 
suffering them neither to be blunted nor perverted; and we 
must give them fair play, by a certain simplicity of living. 
Submission to nature’s guidance implies that we have natural 
tastes to gratify, and that we must give them opportunity to 
indicate their real preferences. The habitual use of strongly 
seasoned dishes, of artificial flavours, of modes of cooking which 
conceal the natural taste of the substance, or even of a great 
variety of dishes at a single meal, are all opposed to this 
fundamental rule. Probably the old-fashioned English “ joint” 
enjoys a supremacy, in this respect, over the more elaborate 
modes of cooking which so seriously threaten to displace it, 
at least it has the advantage of challenging and clearly eliciting 
the expression of the natural taste of the consumer. It is more 
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than probable that some men lead languid and unenjoyable 
lives in the midst of every advantage, chiefly from want of 
some little article of food which nature needs, and which under 
a simpler regimen, their tastes would decisively demand. Nor 
is this an extravagant idea, for there is ample proof that the 
importance of special portions of our food cannot be estimated 
merely by the value of their direct contribution to the system 
The yeast is small in quantity, but it is all-important to the 
loaf. And there is every reason to believe that certain portions 
of our food act a part that may be compared to that of yeast 
in respect to bread. Digestion is by no means a simple trans- 
ference of so much matter into the body, but a long series of 
changes, in which certain elements are subservient to others 
The repair of the substance of the body by one part of the food, 
is dependent on forces derived from the changes which other 
parts undergo. No mere quantity, although ample, and every 
portion unexceptionable in its way, will give the true result, 
unless there be present the complementary substances in due 
proportion to supply the needful stimulus. The addition of 
half a pint of milk a day to the diet at Wakefield gaol a few 
years ago, diminished the sick list from twenty-two to fourteen 
per cent: an effect much beyond that which could be attributed 
to the amount of nourishment contained in the milk. It 
supplied elements which aided the appropriation of the rest 
We must all have experienced how a feeling of indifference or 
repugnance to a certain article of diet may be converted into 
desire, if it be united with, or follow, another to which it may 
have no obvious relation. 

But though the actual demands of the system as indicated 
by appetite constitute the chief claim of our likings to rule our 
eating, there is a second reason, scarcely less potent, in the 
influence which enjoyment has in promoting the digestive 
process. Thus these two laws work most admirably together : 
that which is most relished is at once most needed by us and 
best digested. In truth the great duty of the dietetic code is 
to enjoy. Pleasure is made the judge and ruler in the cause 
and that is the best diet which gives the most genuine and 
permanent satisfaction. 

The natural limitations of this law of liking are, for the most 
part, obvious. Children of course, need controlling ; and, in 
disease, the stomach may get a sort of twist which makes its 
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preferences more perverse. But even in such cases, though the 
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indications of appetite have not authority, they are never 
without a certain significance. The sick man’s longings are 
the physicians sign-posts ; and the youthful love for sweetmeats 
reveals an adaptation of sugar-containing food to the early stage 
of life. 

To gratify the natural inclinations, then, is the first rule in 
taking food. The second might be, to have a natural inclination 
to gratify. In other words, if we eat what we have an appetite 
for, we should, as a rule, have an appetite before we eat. What 
the cause of the feeling of hunger may be, the best authorities 
cannot quite decide; but there is no doubt that its presence 
indicates the proper condition for eating, and that except in 
certain cases, such as disease, exhaustion, or great mental 
excitement, its access should be waited for. Thus the proper 
interval is secured which should always intervene between suc- 
cessive meals. ‘There is no more prevalent cause of indigestion 
than burdening the stomach (even with small quantities) before 
it is ready for its work. And the necessity of a regard to this 
point is demonstrated by ascertained facts respecting the mode 
of the secretion of the gastric juice. This secretion takes place 
slowly, and depends upon the development of cells within 
which the secretion is formed. Asa process of growth, there- 
fore, it requires time; the digestive fluids, once exhausted, can 
be furnished again only after certain intervals. In adults, these 
intervals can scarcely be reckoned less than five or six hours. 
They are shorter in children, in whom ail the vital processes 
are more rapid, and the need of food proportionately greater. 
Children accordingly should eat, as parents well know, more 
frequently than their elders. One of the most needful cautions 
in respect to diet arises from the greater demand for food in 
early than in mature life. The relative diminution of quantity, 
which is indicated at the period when growth ceases, is easily 
ignored when everything invites to a contrary course. 

In respect to the number of meals, there are three plans 
which are sanctioned by experience and conformable to our 
knowledge. Two meals a-day; a substantial breakfast at nine 
or ten, and dinner from five to seven, with or without a light 
lunch, comprising salads, fruit, or soup, but without meat: this 
is suitable for strong digestions. Or three meals a day; an 
early breakfast, dinner towards the middle of the day, and a 
solid tea in the evening. Or, lastly, four meals; tea being 
taken as a liquid meal, about four hours after dinner, and a 
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slight supper an hour or two before retiring. There are some 
constitutions for whom one meal a-day not only suffices, but 
seems to answer best; a plan which was more common among 
the Romans than it is with us. Theoretically, the most perfect 
way is the three moderate meals at nearly equal intervals; but 
the great point is to allow time for the perfect digestion of each 
before the hour arrives for the next, not passing the limits of 
over-fatigue. A meat lunch, followed in a few hours by a hearty 
dinner, probably with little bodily exercise between, is a frequent 
source of evil. In this case, the best plan often is to make the 
lunch (perhaps postponed to a little later hour) the dinner. 

Dr. Paris suggests, as an additional reason for the necessity 
of a good interval between the successive meals, that the assimi- 
lation of food into the blood goes on alternately with digestion, 
properly so called, so that the latter should have ceased in order 
for the former to be well performed. The period at which 
digestion is succeeded by the assimilating processes is marked 
by a feeling of lightness and disposition to bodily exercise, 
which should be gratified, so far as is possible. 

If to digest our food we should enjoy it, it should, of course, 
be taken leisurely, and in a pleasant frame of mind. The 
cheerful society of friends should not be absent. Chatted food, 
the proverb says, is half digested. And the longer time spent 
over the meal thus socially enjoyed has its part in the benefit. 
Next to anxiety, the worst foe to digestion is hurry; and this 
for several reasons. The stomach, in its normal action, contracts 
on each morsel as it is swallowed, and relaxes again to receive 
the next. Insufficient time allowed for this interferes with the 
rhythm of its movements and disorders the play of its muscles. 
Cramps and painful feelings of distension could have no more 
likely cause. That haste cuts short mastication is obvious, and 
on the perfection of that process chiefly depends the rapidity 
with which the solution of the food can be effected. Again, it 
creates an artificial thirst, partly by not allowing time for the 
due admixture of saliva; and, above all, it deprives us of the 
natural guide to the proper amount of food, and remits almost 
to chance a decision than which scarcely any is more important 
to our wellbeing. For the natural indication of a sufficiency of 
food is the feeling of satisfaction ; not sa¢zety, which is always 
a symptom of excess, but a feeling of perfect comfort, the true 
luxury of eating. This feeling the hurried eater cannot know ; 
it never exists for him. Either the unnatural violence to the 
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stomach induces a premature feeling of repletion, and stints 
him of his due supply, or he eats on until the warning (which 
ever comes too late) of satiety arrests him. But perhaps it is 
in vain to protest, to hurried men, against hurry in their eating ; 
and it is well, therefore, that there exists a means by which its 
ill effects may be, to a great degree, escaped. J/eat may be 
eaten rapidly, if cut small, even with very little mastication. 
Animal food, if well divided, may be, without much risk, almost 
bolted ; but vegetable food may not. The reason of this differ- 
ence is, that the digestion of the former is carried on entirely 
by the secretions of the internal organs; that of the latter 
depends in considerable part upon the action of the saliva. If, 
therefore, little time can be secured for a meal, a chop may be 
swallowed rapidly, and bread, fresh or dried fruit, &c., taken after- 
wards at leisure—when riding, perhaps, or at such intervals as 
may occur. By acting on this plan a tolerable digestion may be 
secured, even by those whose avocations compel them to com- 
press their set times of eating into the most inadequate compass. 

The rapidity with which the carnivora consume their prey, and 
the slow feeding of the vegetable eaters, confirm this rule. And 
perhaps in the omnivorous character of man, rightly taken 
advantage of, provision is made alike for his social development 
in the prolonged and cheerful meal, and for the imperative 
subordination of all pleasures and all needs to the inevitable 
call of duty. If perfect mastication be from any cause impossible, 
the various instruments which perform that office artificially 
cannot be too highly commended. Some of them are admirably 
suited for domestic use. But it is always advisable that the act 
of masticating should be well performed, since the motions 
concerned in it are important stimuli to the secretions of the 
mouth.. The temptation to ravenous haste is one reason for 
avoiding tco long intervals between the meals. But, in addition, 
such intervals debilitate the digestive power and render the 
stomach less fit to receive even a reasonable quantity of food. 
If this were not sufficiently proved by ordinary experience, it 
would be demonstrated by the extreme instances of prolonged 
starvation, in which it is well known that the greatest caution 
is necessary in administering food. Restraint, therefore, should 
be put upon the appetite after unusually long abstinence, and 
the same rule applies after very great exertion. Prostration 
from toil impairs the digestive powers, and is to be met, not by 
large supply, but by small quantities, of highly nutritious and 
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somewhat stimulating food; at the head of which stands the 
concentrated juice of meat prepared by heating beef in a closed 
earthen jar. This preparation also, is an admirable substitute 
for stimulants. 

By regularity in the periods of eating, digestion is brought 
within the sphere of that great law of periodicity which charac- 
terizes all the processes of life, animal and vegetable alike, and 
of which the succession of sleep and waking is the chief instance. 
At the habitual periods the digestive system is prone to the 
actions demanded of it. But there seems to be a counter- 
balancing advantage in the stimulus given by an occasional 
change. <A deviation from the accustomed hours will sometimes 
seem to endow the jaded organs with a fresh vivacity, while the 
change of season itself operates as a pleasant charm. In a 
similar way, if the ordinary food be ample, an occasional fast, 
or partial fast, even though not specially made necessary, is a 
great preservative of health. On this point the art of “training ” 
gives confirmation to ordinary experience. It is well known that 
race-horses and fighting-cocks, as well as men, cannot be preserved 
at their athletic weight, or at the top of their condition, for any 
time ; and that any attempt to force its continuance is followed 
by disease. A person, therefore, in robust health should (occa- 
sionally) diminish the proportion of his food, in order that he 
may not attempt to force it beyond the athletic standard. The 
laws of the Catholic Church respecting the Friday abstinence 
can be defended on the laws of hygiene. Some celebrated men 
have taken nothing more solid than an egg on Sundays; some, 
although Protestants, have always abstained from flesh meat on 
Fridays. In truth, the human body seems attuned to variety ; it 
rusts in sameness, and has wonderful power of accommodation to 
circumstances. We find, in point of fact, that the most robust 
and long-lived men are by no means those who have passed 
the most regular lives. A new spring seems often to be taken 
by the entire vital machinery from some unusual shock. And 
the pleasantness of variety (for a time) to the eye and mind, 
perhaps are the fruits of the freer play and healthful stimulus 
it gives to the bodily processes. The animal frame is not a 
fixed and unvarying machine, but a channel for the forces of 
Nature, ever adapting, and meant to adapt, itself anew. 

On the vexed question of suppers, theory must be silent in 
the presence of experience. As far as any rule can be given, 
it would seem to be, that at the hour of sleep the stomach 
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should have nearly finished its task, but that the blood should 
be well supplied with new materials. This, at least, seems the 
wisest plan in the perhaps somewhat irritable state of consti- 
tution which at present prevails; it can hardly be reckoned a 
natural requirement. Sleeping after food is general throughout 
the animal creation; and, so far as we know, the condition of 
the brain during sleep is such as would be every way suitable 
to the carrying out of an active process of digestion. It is 
certain that sound and refreshing, or at least restoring, sleep is 
not to be obtained by abstinence. So far as we can judge, the 
very purpose and end of sleep is that the system may build 
itself up and restore its waste, and for this purpose it is necessary 
that materials should be at its disposal. Sleep, with an impover- 
ished circulation, would be sleep thrown away. Every one who 
has had to do with children knows that they cannot be got 
to sleep with an empty stomach; and herein, doubtless, the 
demands of nature are indicated. Sound sleep is often obtained, 
after sickness, only by means of a substantial supper. And if 
disturbed slumbers follow a meal taken shortly before retiring, 
they are probably caused by some indiscretions which a little 
caution would prevent. 

In respect to the quantity of food required to support life in 
the best way, some reliable information has been obtained by 
experiment. The precise amount which in the adult maintains 
the weight of the body unchanged during a life of moderate 
exercise is theoretically the right average quantity. Of course, 
it varies with the kind of food employed ; some articles furnish- 
ing much more nourishment in an equal weight than others. 
On a diet of fresh meat, bread, and butter, with coffee or water 
for drink, Dr. Dalton found the entire quantity required during 
twenty-four hours by a man in full health, and taking free 
exercise in the open air, to be—of meat, 1 1b.; of bread, 1 Ib. 30z.; 
of butter or fat, 314 oz.; water, 3% lbs. That is to say, rather 
less than 24% lbs. of solid food, and rather more than 3 pints of 
liquid. These weights would of course be exceeded if less 
nutritious substances, such as rice, potatoes, or fruits, formed 
any considerable portion of the diet. Dr. Hammond found 
that he maintained his exact weight by a daily consumption 
of 1 lb. of meat, 18 0z. of bread, 60z. of soup, 40z. of beetroots, 
1 oz. of butter, with salt, drinking at the same time 3 pints of 
water and 100z. of coffee, with cream and sugar. Any excess 
above this caused an increase of weight ; any diminution caused 
a loss. 
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Remembering that the doctor was 6 feet 2 in. in height, and 
weighed 14 stone, we may take these quantities as a fair average 
for a strong man somewhat beyond the ordinary stature. 

Generally speaking, the average amount of food necessary 
for healthy men is estimated at 120z. of beef, 20 oz. of bread, 
with about % oz. of butter. These articles contain a force 
capable, if applied by a machine, of raising 14,000,000 pounds 
weight to a height of 1 foot; that is, the oxidation of the ele- 
ments contained in them would give rise to an amount of heat 
equivalent to that effect. But in the human body, though it 
far surpasses all machines in economy of force, the utmost 
amount of power attainable from them is not more than equiva- 
lent to 3,500,000 pounds raised to a height of 1 foot; and an 
average day’s labour does not exceed 2,000,000 pounds thus 
raised. The difference is mainly due, doubtless, to the number 
of internal actions which are carried on in the living body; 
such as the circulation, the movements of respiration, and the 
production of animal heat. These consume a great part of the 
force of the food, and leave only a remainder to be disposed of 
in muscular exertion. 

Repeated and unvarying experience has proved that well-fed 
labourers, working under the stimulus of high wages, do better 
and cheaper work than those whose wages are low and whose 
living is correspondingly scanty. 

I have ascertained in England, that in highly-cultivated 
districts, where agricultural labour costs 14s. and 16s. a week, 
the work is, for quantity, as cheap as in districts where agri- 
culture is lower, and where wages are only 8s. or gs. a-week. 
Many Lancashire “navvies” work in gangs of five, and will 
admit no men into their gangs who cannot, as their mini- 
mum task, load twenty cubic yards, or twenty single horse- 
loads, of earth in a day. I have known instances of men 
of this class, as a feat, doing even double that quantity. A 
mile of road made by labourers of this superior class, earning 
3s., 3s. 6d., or 5s. 6d. per diem, has been executed in a much 
shorter time, and has been finished as cheaply, as a mile of 
precisely the same sort of road done by pauper labourers, 
whose wages were only Is. per diem. Common agricultural 
labourers, when they have been allowed to join these gangs of 
navvies and have been “alimented” and seasoned to their 
tremendous discipline, on their return have astonished the farmers 
by doing an ordinary day’s agricultural work before noon, and 
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by putting their spades on their shoulders and going away for 
the rest of the day. Lord Shaftesbury brought down to his 
estate in Dorsetshire a foreman accustomed to superior labour 
at piecework. Judging of what would be his answer, I said to 
this foreman, “Will you not get this work done cheaply? here 
the labourers are got for only 8s. per week.” “ But ‘Hey would 
be dear at 6s.” was the reply. ‘How is it here with your 
other classes of artisans?” I inquired—“ your journeymen brick- 
layers, for examp!e—what sort of workpeople are they ?” “Such 
as, from their wages, you, sir, would expect,” was the answer. 
“And what wages are those?” “About 12s. per week.” “And 
how many bricks do they lay in a day?” “Not more than 
between three and four hundred.” “And how many do your 
town bricklayers lay, to whom you pay double wages?” “ More 
than a thousand a-day,” was the answer. 

The “navvies” who performed the task of making the 
railroad in the Crimea were duly supplied with 20 0z. of bread, 
20 oz. of meat, 2 oz. of peas, 2 oz. of rice, 134 oz. of coffee, and 
40z.of rum per man. This was much more than the full 
allowance of the soldier, and the results are seen in the following 
statement : 

In the Crimea, under the directions of our army administration, the 
ordinary labour and tasks of earthwork required from soldiers—raised 
chiefly from those same districts from whence the best navvies have been 
obtained, and acknowledged by impartial observers to have in physique 
no superiors amongst all the troops in the field—were only to remove 
ten cubic yards a-day in a loose soil; that is to say, that at least two 
soldiers were required to do the work done with an interest and a will 
by one navvy—the navvy very often the brother or relation of the 
soldiers, or coming from the same villages. 


In order to derive benefit from ample consumption of food, 
ample exercise is necessary—exercise of the limbs, and in the 
air. For only that part of the food which is made to participate 
in those energetic processes of change in which life consists, 
contributes to the strength; and for these processes muscular 
exertion and plenty of oxygen are essential. Without them, 
the excess of food oppresses the stomach, or, if it gets farther, 
it is distributed through the body as masses of fat, or, worse 
still, converts into fat, and spoils the very organs of life itself. 
Abstinence is better than good feeding without exercise. Thus 
the prize-fighter’s training, by which he is put into the highest 
condition of health and vigour, consists in eating largely of 
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animal food, and undergoing enormous muscular exercise ; 
drinking the while only a little weak beer, but any amount 
of water. 

Essentially the kind: ‘of living best fitted for the athlete is 
that which is most suited to those whose exertions may be 
hardly less in amount, though of a different character. Work 
of brain exhausts, and needs supply, though not in exactly the 
same way. The fact seems to be, so far as we can penetrate 
these somewhat obscure relations, that while in mental work 
there is no less expenditure of force and substance, there is not 
given by it an equal stimulus to reconstruction, probably be- 
cause the secretions are not brought into activity to the same 
degree as by muscular exertion. For life consists in the balance 
of two opposite actions, the formation and decomposition of the 
frame, and in the vigorous performance of these operations, each 
in due proportion, consists the vigour of the man. Now neither 
of these can be well performed if the other is languid. On the 
nourishment of the body depends the possibility of its action ; 
on the activity of every organ again depends its nourishment. 
The energy disengaged in vigorous exercise is restored in part 
to the body itself, and adds an impetus to the forces which are 
engaged in absorbing and uplifting the new materials. Accord- 


g 
ingly, there should be a certain difference in the kind of food 
taken by workers with the brain and with the muscles. If 
vigorous exercise cannot lend its impulse to the vivifying of 
the new materials, then a more considerable portion of the food 
itself might be of a kind to serve this office. For the sedentary, 
the subordinate class of food (that which contains no nitrogen), 
is fitting in larger proportions than for the powerfully active. 
A less vigorous life may thus result indeed, but it may be the 
best attainable and the most truly balanced. The sedentary 
man should be largely a vegetable feeder; farinaceous articles, 
with milk, constitute a valuable portion of his food. Speaking, 
however, of the exercise which the head-worker should take, 
there is one caution to be remembered. Such exercise may 
be carried to an extreme. Great physical and great mental 
exertion combined, will often exhaust too much, and leave no 
power for vital uses. The mental labour must be moderated for 
the most part, by those who are accustomed to hard thought, 
when active bodily exercise is undertaken. 

There are many instances on record of great temporary 
abstinence during a specially severe strain upon the mind. 
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How Newton, during the birth-throes of his great discovery, 
took only a few biscuits and a little wine, is well known. 
During the siege of Gibraltar, Lord Elliott for eight days 
“took only four ounces of rice per day as solid food.” But it 
is probable that not a few hard workers in these days take on 
the whole too little food. It is certain that some so-called 
bilious headaches, for which fasting is commonly supposed to 
be a proper remedy, are signs of the need of better living. 

The question of the use of animal or vegetable food may 
well be remitted to the arbitrament of nature, as expressed in 
the desires; by which it would be victoriously decided, in all 
such climates as ours, in favour of the flesh-eater. But the 
sufficiency of vegetable food, if widely varied, to maintain health 
and even strength, is not to be questioned for those who like it. 
When we hear that the ancient Persians lived a good deal on 
water-cress, we naturally connect in our minds their physical 
inferiority with the poverty of their diet; but finding, on the 
other hand, that the Romans, in the best period of the Republic, 
largely sustained themselves on turnips, and that degeneracy 
came in as turnips went out, we are compelled to reconsider our 
opinion. In brief, an exclusively vegetable food may be best 
suited to those by whom it really is preferred. Children in this 
respect exhibit the greatest difference; some, with manifest 
advantage, eat [meat in large quantity ; others can hardly be 
prevailed on to taste it, and yet retain perfect vigour. Similar 
differences, in all probability, exist among adults; but a vege- 
tarianism self-imposed against the promptings of desire, would 
tend, as a vigorous writer says, to make us, “not the children, 
but the abortions of Paradise.” 

Vegetarians who thrive on their diet are exceptional persons. 
There are not many like the army surgeon who once wrote : 


I have wandered a good deal about the world, and never followed 
any prescribed rule in anything; my health has been tried in all ways ; 
and, by the aids of temperance and hard work, I have worn out two 
armies in two wars, and probably could wear out another before my 
period of old age arrives ; I eat no animal food, drink no wine, or malt 
liquor, or spirits of any kind; I wear no flannel, and neither regard 
wind nor rain, heat nor cold, where business is in the way. 


For those who cannot, without repugnance, eat flesh-meat, 
there is one caution necessary—that the food which is sub- 
stituted should be such as to contain the elements essential 
to perfect nourishment. This is a caution made necessary by 
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the refinements of modern culture, which has given us a vast 
variety of artificially prepared articles of diet, deluding the 
ignorant with an appearance of strengthening qualities in which 
they are wholly deficient. In this category come the entire 
group of starches—arrowroot, tapioca, sago, the patent corn- 
flour, and so on. To these, though of much more value than 
they, must be added rice and the potatoe. 

Alone, bread is far superior to meat alone. But there is 
great difference in its value, according to the mode in which it 
is prepared. The unfermented seems to be the more nourishing ; 
but the whole question of the best kind of bread is yet very 
much in the dark. There is great reason to fear that the light 
white bread from which all the external portions of the grain 
are rejected, so universally used in England, is dangerously 
deficient in the nutritive qualities essential to the support of a 
hard worker. A good pure brownish bread of simple wheat- 
meal, with even an admixture of a fourth or fifth of rye, would, 
for equal money value, give the labouring population a food 
incomparably more abundant and nutritious than that which 
they now make use of as pure white bread; and in no way 
could the dyspeptic affluent set their poorer neighbours a better 
dietetic example, than by adopting, were it at some little pains, 
a bread which might sometimes cure their own ailments by its 
mechanical quality, as well as prevent disease and deformity 
among the lower classes by its nutritive value. To a certain 
extent the diet should vary with the seasons. The heat of the 
body being maintained at an almost constant level, the external 
temperature constitutes an important element in the demands 
made on the system. In winter, therefore, rather more food is 
called for; in summer, somewhat less. Meat, also, may rightly 
constitute a larger proportion of the winter food—a rule to 
which appetite for the most part inclines. But here, too rigid 
a conclusion should not be drawn; for there are instances of 
larger consumption of animal food in tropical countries, of which 
no sufficient explanation can be given, and if nature prompt to 
a freer use of food, and of the more solid kinds, during the 
higher temperature, no theory is competent to forbid it. 

Meat or grain kept until anything like decomposition com- 
mences, has a disastrous influence on health. The natives of 
New Zealand at one time steeped their corn until it began to 
decay, and a high mortality was the consequence. The use of 
wholesome grain diminished the death-rate by a third. 
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The use of stimulating drinks is too large a question to be 
summarily disposed of here. As a brief judgment, it may be 
said that although the tendency of physiological research is more 
and more unfavourable to their employment, every theory which 
assigns to them any intelligible part in life being in turn dis- 
proved, yet experience seems to speak with more authority on 
the other side. The relation of that combination of ingredients 
which constitutes wine or beer to the human frame, is too 
recondite as yet to be demonstrated in the test-tube or esti- 
mated by the balance. The very different degrees in which 
they can be borne, or profited by, under different conditions of 
the nervous system, seems to point to an influence on the brain 
and its dependencies as the chief, or at least the primary, channel 
of their operation. Under great anxiety or excess of toil their 
advantages are most apparent; on the other hand, they have 
not been found beneficial under extreme cold, the opinion of the 
Arctic voyagers being unfavourable to their use. The amount 
of alcohol which they contain is by no means the main element 
in their operation ; independently of this, they have different 
and even opposite effects, as is evident from the emaciation 
produced by spirit-drinking, and the obesity consequent on the 
free consumption of beer—portrayed by Hogarth in “Gin 
Alley” and “Beer Lane.” The choice must depend, therefore, 
on individual peculiarities, and variety and occasional inter- 
mission in their use is always advisable. They should be taken 
as an aid to digestion; not, habitually, to relieve sinking or 
depression—a practice full of danger. To those who have 
recourse to a perilous indulgence in spirits and water, or for 
whom it is a necessary medicine, it is recommended, on the 
highest authority, to mix their beverage twelve hours before 
use, since the perfect solution of the spirit is effected slowly. 
The use of condiments with food is justified by instinct. All 
the vegetable-feeding animals—to which man is most akin— 
seek after bitter and aromatic principles. Coffee, tea, and 
spices, therefore, are natural in the strictest sense, and doubtless 


supply, besides stimulation, some clements cunningly suited to 
the constitution of mankind. They are apt, however, to be 


abused: witness our “bride cake,’ which was originally an 
aromatic conserve, designed to promote digestion! The aid 
which a moderate use of vinegar affords to the solution of the 
fibres of meat or fish is well known. 

Is sleep after dinner a good thing? On the part of some 
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persons of weak digestion it seems to be so. The habit should 
not be acquired without an attempt to ward off the necessity 
by a reduction of the amount of food. If this have unfavourable 
effects, an ample compensation for the time given to a short 
post-prandial sleep may be obtained by earlier wakefulness in 
the morning. On the other hand, Dr. Beaumont found, in the 
case of St. Martin, that digestion was promoted by moderate 
exercise, such as walking, immediately following the meal. In 
all cases experience must decide. 

There is one more element which plays a most important 
part in digestion, and that is the state of the nervous system. 
More often than men think, the seat of their digestive difficulties 
lies neither on their tables nor in their stomach, but in their 
brain. Worry, agitation, oppression with care, restlessness of 
aim, a monotonous or despondent life, all these express them- 
selves in capricious appetites and undigested food. Very often, 
too, a remedy for these evils is vainly sought in change or 
restriction of a diet by no means particularly faulty. The 
influence of the mental state upon the disposal of food has been 
demonstrated in the case of prisoners. The depression attending 
the prison life has made absolutely indispensable a compensa- 
tion, in the form of a more liberal diet, for those whose sentence 
extends over any considerable period ; and thus has arisen that 
comparative good feeding of the criminal, as compared with 
other classes of the community, which has sometimes excited 
so much comment. In his heavy mental atmosphere, the 
prisoner languishes upon a diet which might suffice a hope- 
and-home-cheered man with the same amount of work. 


ANDREW T. SIBBALD, 
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Vhistoire a pour objet les effets irréguliers des passions et des caprices 
des hommes, et une suite d’événements si bizarres, que l’on a autre- 
fois imaginé une divinité aveugle et insensée pour lui en donner la 
direction.—FONTENELLE, Préface a l’Histoire de l’ Académie Royale. 

PART THE FIRST. 

INSTABILITY born of the immortal principles of 1789 is the dis- 

tinguishing badge of the various Governments which have 

sprung up like mushrooms in France since the Great Revolution 

first upset the old for a new order of things, now nearly a 

century ago. Unlike in everything else, they resemble one 

another in this, that besides being all equally short-lived, 

they have all proved alike unfavourable to the growth of a 

rational freedom. Republic or Empire or Constitutional 

Monarchy, whether ruling by the grace of God or by the favour 

of the people, not one has kept even its silver jubilee, not one but 

having made large promises of freedom has drifted to one or the 
other of two opposite poles and resulted for a longer or a shorter 
period in anarchy or despotism, now of a more and then again 
of a less pronounced character. A not altogether insufficient 
explanation of this eternal see-sawing between the extremes of 
lawlessness and absolutism is perhaps to be found in the 
character of the French nation itself. Whether the distinguished 

Frenchman was right or wrong when he gave it as his opinion, 

that a constitutional government was too good and a despotism 

too bad for his countrymen,—“ Vous sommes,” he said, “az 
dessous de lun et au dessus de l’autre,’—it is undeniable that 
the French have pre-eminently /es défauts de leurs qualités. 

What a cynical Cornishman once said of his pilchards, in allusion 

to another class of beings whom it is unnecessary further to par- 

ticularize, to the effect that “when they be bad they be very bad, 
and when they be good, they be but middling,” is only in part 


1 Mémoires sur le Second Empire. Par M.de Maupas, Ancien Ministre. Paris : 
E, Dentu Libraire-Editeur, Palais Royal, 15, 17, 19, Galérie d’Orléans, 1884. 
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true of the French. The French are excessively thorough, being 
generally speaking either very good or very bad, seldom 
mediocre or middling. In the arts of peace and the science of 
war, in literature and even in religion ¢out ou rien, all or nothing, 
that would seem to be their motto. So that where they do not 
excel they not unfrequently fall altogether below par, conquer 
the world as under the First or are themselves utterly swamped 
as under the Third Napoleon, and are by turns sublime and 
ridiculous, terribly in earnest and excessively trivial, very gentle 
and very savage, conspicuously virtuous and surpassingly vicious, 
Catholiques enragés and thorough-going unbelievers, the apostles 
of God’s truth and standard-bearers of infidelity to the ends of 
the earth. 

All this is particularly true of them in their life as a nation. 
Theirs is not a political virtue which knows how to stand in the 
middle, leave well alone, and strike the balance evenly between 
what is or is not practicable under the circumstances of the hour. 
They are of too ardent a temperament to have realized as yet 
the homely truth that half a loaf is better than no bread at 
all. When therefore in the last century the ship of the State 
broke or was cut away from its old moorings, it became at 
once the sport of every wind, and began to drift, as it 
has gone on drifting hopelessly with the tide ever since, 
backwards and forwards from anarchy to absolutism these 
hundred years past. Not that the attempt has not been made 
more than once to steer a safe middle course between a Republic 
on the one hand (a word of many meanings, some of them very 
terrible, in France) and despotism on the other. The 
experiment of constitutional government has been twice made 
and has twice failed, once under the Restoration and once again 
under the Government of July. The Restoration played for 
some little time at Parliamentary forms, but underlying all its 
manifold feebleness there was discernible a strong hankering 
after the old order of things, a senseless harking back to the 
principles and practice of an effete absolutism. Weak and 
pig-headed by turns it went blundering on, quite out of harmony 
with the altered spirit of the times, until in 1830 the mob and 
the bourgeoisie beat the army (these are the three forces any 
two of which in combination are masters of Paris and therefore 
of France), and bowing the elder branch of the House of Bourbon 
out and the younger in, substituted for a King of France a 
King of the French in the person of Louis Philippe. 
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The elect of the people, imbued from childhood with the 
spirit of democracy, trained up in its principles and chosen 
precisely as a sort of compromise between the Revolution and 
the old Monarchy, the son of Egalité might, if any one might, 
have been expected to learn wisdom from the errors of his 
predecessors. There was, it is true, under the sway of the 
Citizen-King, a great show of legality, a semblance at least of 
constitutional government, an appearance of allowing the 
people a voice in its own affairs ; but clever, astute, and even 
double-faced as he more than once showed himself to be both in 
his domestic and in his foreign policy, Louis Philippe, who talked 
as if he was a devout believer, but who chose Protestants for his 
daughter-in-law and his First Minister, never so far finessed as 
successfully to hide his hatred of constitutional government 
and his horror of reforms. There was the leaven of absolutism 
even in his bourgeois nature. Not content to reign, he must 
needs govern too ; and he did govern, meddling and muddling to 
the despair of successive Ministries and the utter confusion of the 
realm. He blunderingly cut away one after the other all the 
props that might have sustained his house. He thwarted his 
Ministers or broke faith with them, he bullied the clergy, 
disgusted the army, and alienated the bourgeoisie. Of timely 
concessions he would make none. Fearful in 1848 that he 
should lose his majority in the Chambers, he obstinately refused 
to grant the very moderate Parliamentary reforms for which the 
people clamoured, or were made to clamour, until the tide had 
risen high above his head and he was swept away by the same 
flood which had carried him to power eighteen years before. 

Then came chaos and savs-culotierie once again. What else 
could come? What but a periodic recurrence of anarchy is to 
be expected in a country where political and moral corruption, 
the harrying of all religious influences, and the sowing of 
interminable dissensions between class and class has been for 
years reduced to a system? How is a stable Government 
possible with a people, in whose midst the principle of authority 
has been so weakened by chronic revolt that they rush bodily 
into opposition, for opposition’s sake, against alland every power 
set over them, and where the old feud between labourer and 
proprietor, workman and master, prince and people, ignorant 
and educated, rich and poor has been fostered and fomented, till 
reconciliation has become all but impossible, by the senseless 
jabber of needy but garrulous and irresponsible scribblers for an 
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unprincipled press? Of what avail are charters, constitutions, 
and other such more or less liberal grants of enlarged political 
freedom, when the moral links that bind a people together, and 
the props which in all countries and in all ages are the sole real 
support of liberty and social order, have one after the other been 
all removed or destroyed? Under circumstances so adverse 
legislation of the kind is not unfrequently more disastrous than 
beneficial, doing as much harm by the elements of good it 
contains as by its very worst enactments. Neither the 
blundering, therefore, of the Restoration, nor the perversity of 
the Government of July are alone sufficient to account for their 
failure and downfall. The wonder is not that they came ulti- 
mately to the ground, but that they did not fall sooner in a nation 
which the Revolution has rendered and keeps so wrong-headed, 
so irreconcileable, so impossible to govern and so apparently unfit 
to govern itself as the French nation. The result would 
probably have been the same, though it might have taken longer 
in coming, had Charles the Tenth been as wise as he was well- 
meaning, Louis Philippe not less honest and straightforward 
than he was clever and in a way sagacious. 

No ruler of men can by any possibility prove himself so 
perfect at all points, so little liable to error and human infirmity, 
that clever and unscrupulous opponents may not easily make a 
tool of his faults and foibles of character to undermine his influ- 
ence and authority. Unfortunately for himself and his chances of 
success in ruling and controlling the wittiest people in the world, 
Louis Philippe offered only too broad a mark for attacks of this 
nature. Ridicule has always exercised a power for good or for 
evil in France which we can hardly realize, because we have 
little or no experience of it in our more matter-of-fact England, 
so that to some it may seem like making a mountain out of a 
molehill to enumerate this as one of the most telling amongst 
the many causes which contributed to his overthrow. Against 
few sovereigns, however, has this redoubtable weapon been 
employed to greater effect than against King Louis Philippe. 
He was from the beginning to the end of his reign a perfect 
godsend to the caricaturists of the day and to other such caterers 
for the mirth of his laughter-loving subjects. If by a small 
circle of intimates, in which are reckoned such men as Thiers, 
Guizot, and Molé, he was known and appreciated for his gifts of 
head perhaps rather than of heart, his fizesse, knowledge of men, 
sagacity, and charm of manner, he was from first to last 
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unpopular with the masses, which were taught to think of 
him only as a tyrant, a trickster, and a money-grubber, much as 
at the present day his countrymen have accustomed themselves 
to forget Prince Napoleon’s abilities, his conversational powers, 
and oratorical successes in the character he has been given or has 
made for himself of a chevalier not altogether sas peur et sais 
veproche. So long as the nation only hated Louis Philippe, 
it submitted the neck to his yoke with a patient shrug. 
Ridicule was the last straw that broke his back, for it was not 
until—his policy decried, his character traduced, his person 
vilified—he had been rendered thoroughly despicable as well as 
unpopular and odious, that the same power which had set him 
up set him down again, bundling him, his ‘oupet, big umbrella, 
and duck trousers with infinite scorn out of the kingdom to seek 
a refuge, as plain Mr. Smith, on the less unfriendly shores of per- 
fidious Albion. 

The experiment of a constitutional monarchy having twice 
failed, and all the fat being once more in the fire, the Red 
Spectre was let loose again to play another short but lively 
innings in the distinctively Parisian game of street-fighting, riot, 
bloodshed, and massacre. Four years of continuous mismanage- 
ment of affairs by an Assembly, remarkable chiefly for its party- 
spirit rather than its patriotism and for factious opposition to the 
Executive, by which it played blindly into the hands of the 
President and his fellow-politicians, at length moved the 
gods to take pity on a distracted country daily threatened with 
a return to anarchy, and to vouchsafe it the questionable boon 
of another 18th Brumaire in the Coup d’Etat of December 2, 
(851, and in the advent to irresponsible power of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte. An 18th Brumaire may perhaps be 
improvised at a minute’s notice with comparative ease. For- 
tunately for the peace and welfare of mankind, a man, endowed 
with the genius and character of the First Napoleon, is a being 
not made to order on the spur of the moment, but only at long 
intervals or when the world, having grown preternaturally 
wicked, calls to Heaven for condign punishment at the hands of a 
scourge of God like Attila. It was might that got the better of 
right on December 2, 1851, as on the the 18th of Brumaire, 
1799. But though the former is the date of an_ historical 
transaction, which for audacity will perhaps compare on fairly 
equal terms with the latter, not rhetoric brilliant nor special 
pleading ingenious as those put forth by Lord Macaulay to 
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make a hero of William the Third, of immortal memory ; 
not the knack of seeing men and events wrong side up which 
has enabled Mr. Froude to metamorphose Henry the Eighth 
from a monster into the semblance of a man; not eccentricity 
weird, whimsical, and wayward as that displayed for the canoni- 
zation of Mahomet or the deification of Frederick the Great by 
the philosopher who used once to lay down the law at Chelsea 
on every knowable and unknowable subject, will ever be able 
to discover in the character and actions of Napoleon the Third 
anything better than a very poor imitation, a spurious copy, 
almost a caricature of the genius and achievements of his great 
but unprincipled uncle. 

That a high-spirited nation, tamed for a time by terrorism 
and weary of anarchy, should have submitted cheerfully to be 
ruled by the iron will of a young soldier of fortune, a man 
of foreign origin and no name beyond that which his genius 
and sword were fast winning for him, is not astonishingly 
miraculous. He at any rate knew how, and was well able to 
gild the pill of his despotism with the promise of glory, con- 
quest, and dominion for which the French have, to the great 
annoyance of their neighbours, at all times manifested an un- 
quenchable thirst. But how it ever came to pass, as come to 
pass it did on December 10, 1848, that the nation which 
is the most restless and self-willed and unmanageable as it 
is the most critical and fastidious people on the face of 
God’s earth, deliberately stooped to place its neck under the 
foot, and then for upwards of twenty long years to hold 
itself quietly at the mercy, of a middle-aged gentleman of 
quiet, shy, retiring, studious, and even dreamy habits, who 
having spent the best years of his life out of sight and out of 
mind, in exile or in prison, came at last before his countrymen 
with absolutely no higher recommendation than the possession 
of a great name, on which he had poured a good deal of ridicule 
by the childish attempts of Strasburg and Boulogne, and a 
relationship to one whom France still adored—this is indeed 
a wonder, a freak of fortune, a fact surpassing fiction, a 
phenomenon hard to account for, an historical problem, for 
which no sufficiently complete solution has as yet been offered. 

That in 1848 the French people did of its own free will 
deliver itself over to bondage is incontestable. The tide had 
begun to set in favour of this hitherto unknown or despised 
scion of the proscribed Imperial family with a speed and a force 
which bore down all opposition and took Europe and France 
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itself utterly by surprise. Five departments, uncanvassed and 
unsolicited, elected him to represent them in the National 
Assembly, whilst that body sat still deliberating whether or 
not he should even be permitted to set his foot upon French 
soil. On the day when Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
presented himself before his countrymen as one of the six 
candidates for the Presidency of the Second Republic, their 
voices bore him to the head of the poll with a spontaneous 
and general unanimity such as has been seldom, if ever, 
witnessed on occasions of this sort in France, either before 
or since. Out of a total of 7,317,344 votes recorded, he carried 
off the immense majority of 5,434,226 against the comparatively 
poor 1,448,107 scored by General Cavaignac, who passed the 
winning-post a very bad second in the race, backed though he 
was by all the power which the Government of the day is able in 
France to put forth in support of its favourite candidate. This 
then was undeniably an expression of the people’s will and 
sentiments in his regard, less open to cavil, more thoroughly 
genuine than any of the numerous //biscites held to confirm or 
extend his powers in subsequent times, when his turn had come 
round to influence, direct, and control the voice of the nation by 
written and verbal instructions to his agents all over the country, 
to prefects and sub-prefects, and a whole army of obsequious 
functionaries who lived, throve, and fattened at the expense 
of the nation on their slavish obedience to the behests of an 
imperious despotism. How then came the French to take this 
tremendous leap in the dark, in thus unreservedly entrusting 
their fortunes to the keeping of a man who, whilst he continued 
to be in the eyes of the bulk of mankind a mystery and enigma, 
close and impenetrable by nature as a sphinx, was regarded by 
men familiar with his character as a harmless dreamer of 
dreams, rather than as a dangerous conspirator against the 
liberties of his country? Is there, after all, no more valid 
explanation for his wonderful rise to power and equally surpris- 
ing long continued hold of it extant than this, that Louis 
Napoleon was only a less objectionable candidate for the 
Presidency than his rivals in the field, the best only because 
there was no better to be had, with nothing of his own to rely 
upon except his name and a belief in his own future and in his 
own capacity, which was not at all justified by results? Was 
he not, when all has been said that can be said to his credit, a 
sort of Hobson’s choice, a rather poor makeshift for a worthier 


man? 
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The hypothesis, though complimentary neither to himself 
nor to the judgment and spirit of the great French people, 
wears an unpleasantly likely and plausible look upon its face. 
Has not a makeshift régime of one kind or another been the 
order of the day in France at any rate for these last fifty years ? 
On the failure of the Restoration in 1830 to meet the wishes 
and wants of the French people, did they not set up Louis 
Philippe as a compromise between the revolution and the 
ancient monarchy? Universally despised, generally hated, 
always and everywhere unpopular, was he, for the eighteen 
years his rule or misrule lasted, any better than a miserable 
makeshift ? And this Third Republic, the Government of the 
present day in France, what is it but another wretched f7s-al/er, 
the least bad perhaps that is obtainable in the state of hopeless 
and helpless disunion into which the country is split up ?. Who, 
amongst us all, but the man who gets his thinking done for 
him at second-hand by the Zzes newspaper and other such 
dogmatic ephemerals, which caress and pat the French Republic 
patronizingly on the back with a fondness lending colour to the 
suspicions of our enemies as to the unselfishness of our motives ; 
who but the wilfully blind man believes for one moment that a 
Republic is the form of government best suited to the genius 
and the taste of the French nation, or even tolerably well 
calculated to make France powerful and respected abroad, 
united, happy, and prosperous at home? What vazson d’étre 
has it, then; why is it here, this insufferably vulgar tyranny 
of the many continuing the tyranny of a single despot, and 
improving upon it to undermine religion, worry the Church, 
and paganize education; in a word, to postpone indefinitely 
the hour of national regeneration by systematic and successful 
attempts to sink the people deeper and deeper down in moral, 
social, and religious corruption ? What valid title can the actual 
Government of France show to the respect of the world and 
the thanks of its subjects, composed as it is of advanced free- 
thinkers and Freemasons of the Bradlaugh type, made up, not 
of experienced statesmen, but of improvised statemongers, not of 
patriots, but of jobbers and self-seekers, who talk much and 
do little beyond wiping out all the old land-marks, wasting the 
people’s money, and throwing an occasional sop to the national 
vanity and greed of glory by miserably paltry wars, waged for 
no intelligible or conceivable object at the very extremities of the 
world ? How does a contemptible makeshift for good, sound, 
healthy government such as this exist except on sufferance, 
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because men are willing to tolerate a bad state of things when it 
cannot be mended without first being made much worse, and 
because worm-eaten and rotten as is the present fabric, you 
cannot touch it to repair it but the whole edifice crumbles once 
more to the ground, and then chaos comes again ? 

But still the question, how Louis Napoleon and the Second 
Empire came to have their innings, as the Republic is now 
having one more turn at the wicket, is as yet only half-answered, 
if it is answered at all, by the suggestion that he, like others 
before and since his time, was at his best only a makeshift. 
If he really was only a makeshift, how did he contrive to be 
even that? That, as has already been remarked, he was freely 
chosen and deliberately set up by the people for the express 
purpose of ridding them of the Republic seems to be incontro- 
vertible, and if so, this fact is the best justification or excuse 
which can, if any can, be advanced with some degree of 
plausibility by his friends and partisans, for the extremely 
illegal, summary, and ruthless high-handedness with which he 
swept a factious and incompetent Assembly from his path on 
the road to empire. Both he and they, he as the Executive 
and they as the Legislative power of the State, were chosen by 
the people to do the people’s bidding. He could, therefore, 
plead with no little show of reason at the close of his four 
years’ term of office as President, that whereas he had striven 
to obey the mandate, the Assembly had as constantly dis- 
obeyed it to thwart him at every turn, and that he had conse- 
quently been obliged, however reluctantly, to show them the 
door and turn them into the street. But though the fear of 
anarchy and a pardonable craving for social order and stability, 
above all things and at any price, will go a long way to explain 
the sudden and surprising advent of Louis Napoleon to power, 
will it throw an equal amount of light on his long-continued 
retention of it? 

To rule France as an absolute monarch with a prospect of 
success, a Prince should be a soldier to win the army to his 
side ; a religious man, at least sufficiently so in his public policy, 
if not in his private conduct, to conciliate the Church and 
the great majority of his believing subjects; a man of tact 
to disarm or of resolution to overcome the factiousness of 
opposition; and he ought, besides, to possess other more 
dazzling qualities of a nature to appeal to the imagination 
and win the love of a mercurial and highly excitable people. 
Which of all these requisite qualifications had Louis Napoleon 
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to recommend him to their favour in the first instance, and then 
ultimately to subdue and keep the most unquiet of all peoples 
in quiet subjection to his despotic sway? He owned the 
splendid name, on which he had brought no little ridicule, 
but he had little or nothing of the genius of his illustrious 
uncle. No doubt, with the great mass of the people and 
the peasantry the very name of Napoleon was still a tower 
of strength, a potent spell over which the lyrics of Béranger 
had lately thrown an additional charm; but it was not likely, 
in spite of Louis Philippe’s well-meant but impolitic revival of 
the popular feeling on this head, to carry much weight in other 
more intelligent and influential quarters. 

Louis Napoleon’s claims to popularity with the French army, 
when he came before it in 1848, did not go beyond a good 
seat on horseback and a reputation for knowledge of the 
military art, such as he had been able to acquire as the writer 
of a respectable treatise on artillery. The credentials of 
his mission must have worn in the eyes of the clergy a still 
more doubtful character. In his boyhood he had been placed 
under the tuition of one Lebas, son of Robespierre’s friend, and 
having been in his early youth initiated as a Carbonaro into 
the secret mysteries of that great Italian brotherhood by Orsini, 
father of the Orsini who was one day to be deputed to blow his 
Imperial brother-conspirator into the air for backsliding and 
general lukewarmness in the great cause of Italian unity, he 
had been caught red-handed in a conspiracy against the Papal 
authority in the States of the Church and mercifully banished 
the Pope’s dominions in consequence. Antecedents such as 
these were scarcely of a nature to make the clergy of France 
look hopefully to him as a protector of the rights of the Holy 
See or of religion generally. The well-known pamphlet entitled 
Les Idées Napoléoniennes, written in the enforced calm and 
leisure of the prison hours at Ham, could not fail, as indeed 
it was intended, to reveal the character and foreshadow the 
future policy of the Pretender to the world outside, to statesmen, 
political economists, and the parti de l’ordre generally, com- 
posed as this was of Moderate Republicans, Legitimists, and 
Orleanists. With these the book was a production but ill- 
calculated to win favour for its author, for it gave a really very 
correct idea of that which he was eventually to become as a 
ruler of men ; a fatalist believing in the providential character of 
his mission as firmly as his uncle before him had believed in 
his star; a man full of inexplicable contradictions, a despot by 
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family tradition and a socialist at heart, the sworn abettor of 


revolution 


the foremost defender of its patrimony, placing all his reliance 
on universal suffrage and yet as President consenting to its 
limitation by the Assembly, always apparently pursuing in 


his policy 


in the dark, or waiting, like Mr. Micawber, for something to 
turn up, brooding, scheming, and delighting to surprise the world 


by the pu 
trumpery e 
And ye 


total stranger though he was to the vast majority of his country- 
men, a civilian of common, if not positively mean, appearance, 
rather than a soldier in the eyes of the army, a worse than 
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opinion of the political world at large a ridiculous but harmless 
person, of vast pretensions but little real promise, was carried 
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is in the act of publishing to the world by instalments. The 
first instalment has already appeared quite lately in a bulky 
volume he has preferred to call J/émozres sur le Second Empire, 
rather than by the more familiar name of Coup d’Etat, with 
which event the present detached volume deals. Not, we may 
be sure, that the writer is ashamed either of the transaction he 
describes and attempts to explain and justify, or of the word 
more usually employed to designate it. M. de Maupas writes 


with much 


opinions. He is great on the part which twenty-four hours can 


play in the 


brought somewhat roughly to bear on the destinies of France 
by the “great day” of December 2, 1851. Into this subject, 
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but hope, with the kind indulgence of the reader, to do so in 
a future paper. WILLIAM LOUGHNAN., 
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Breakspere. 
A TALE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
—~ 
CHAPTER XV. 

THis night, so full of eventful interest and stirring incident to 
Villefranche and Pescara, did not pass without adventure to 
Christopher Breakspere. True enough, the plains of Lombardy 
were yet at peace, the deep-mouthed cannon of the Quadrilateral 
had not yet been heard to speak; and the night air, laden with 
the scent of a thousand flowers, blew fresh and fragrant from 
Monte Baldo, sadly sighing as it stirred the drooping standards 
af the Austrian camp, as if to warn the sleeping soldiers that 
the silence which brooded over them was the ominous silence 
that precedes the storm. 

But stillness and solitude brought Christopher no repose. 
Thoughts much akin to those which filled Gaston’s mind, as he 
rode through the darkness towards Verona, haunted the brain 
of the friend he left lying wrapped in his cloak within the 
shelter of the tent. Christopher could not sleep. His present, 
his past, his future, came before him in most vivid light, and a 
painful, weary discontent took possession of him. He was still 
very young, scarcely twenty-three, and had arrived at that 
transition period of a young man’s life when he may either be 
hardened into a selfish, mercenary being, thinking only of his 
interest and pleasure, bent on securing them at any cost, or be 
won over to holier and better things, to a life brightened by a 
great purpose, and guided by the star of duty. Much that 
had happened to him was calculated to depress his moral 
standard, and teach him the sad lesson that honesty is not 
always the best policy, that successful vice too often ranks as 
virtue, that might is right, that the end justifies the means; 
these godless teachings of society, which privately commends 
what it publicly condemns, these wounds and buffets inflicted by 
the spirit of the world on loyalty and truth and purity, had 
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helped to blight the higher, nobler aspirations of a frank and 
open character, and had almost brought him to the pass where 
right and wrong, good and evil, honour or disgrace, seem a mere 
toss-up, trifles dependent on a turn of fortune’s wheel. 

And yet he had not been launched unarmed into the great 
combat of life. Though contact with the world, the influence 
of some of his associates, and a somewhat indiscriminate reading 
in his vacations, had loosened the foundations of his faith and 
infused a dangerous element of laxity into his views of the 
moral relations of society, a strong sense of truth and justice 
had been early implanted and developed in his conscience by his 
father and his teachers, enabling him to withstand thus far 
successfully the shocks to be encountered. He had been 
destined for the law, but finding he evinced no aptitude for 
that profession, Mr. Breakspere wisely allowed him to follow his 
own inclinations, and either seek his fortune in the colonies, or 
enter military service abroad. He chose the latter, and thus it 
came to pass that we find him again on the banks of the 
Adige. 

At the time of which we are speaking, in addition to other 
grievances which rankled in his mind, he felt hurt at the con- 
temptuous silence with which his letters had been invariably 
treated by his friends in England, and the feeling of irritation 
was deepened when even his letters to his father and Dr. Bogue 
elicited no reply, and he was left in a state of total isolation, 
without a word of news or comfort from those he cherished 
most. This anger was at times dashed with a sharp pang of 
anguish and misgiving, when he thought of that loved father he 
had left behind, of the cold, scheming natures of his step- 
mother and her son; and some vague fear of a great disaster 
brooded on his mind, while his conscience upbraided him with a 
suspicion of cowardice in his thus abandoning his excellent 
father. And although his knowledge of the sterling character 
of Dr. Bogue, and the firm friendship he entertained for his 
father, reassured him to a great extent, still he was left a prey 
to the anxiety and miserable uncertainty that the continuous 
and protracted silence of his friends—without any assignable 
cause—must create in the minds of all who are similarly circum- 
stanced. Rousing himself from this painful reverie, in order to 
dispel the dismal and distracting thoughts which racked his 
mind, he rose from where he was lying, and leaving his tent, 
issued forth into the darkness, where the chilly breeze made him 
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shiver, and a spectacle met his sight that for a moment called 
him from himself and absorbed all his faculties. 

Around the great field of the heavens an arch, or rather a 
strange circle of unusual light, not that of the stars, hovered and 
revolved and soon broke into separate bands of light, changing, 
moving, spreading, or condensing, till they lost themselves in 
the expanse of the firmament or met together at the zenith. 
Sometimes a cloud of luminous smoke seemed to roll across the 
deep mysterious field, then out of it arose bright coloured bands, 
orange, blue, green and red, that might be taken for the armies 
of heaven on the march, with gorgeous banners flying, coursed 
across the sky ; while low, strange, unearthly noises, as if distant 
echoes of far-off battle, fell upon the ear and filled the mind 
with awe. 

Christopher Breakspere was not a man of a superstitious 
turn of mind ; imagination was not his predominant character- 
istic, though he had a keen appreciation of the beautiful ; his 
dominant faculty was rather prompt and positive good sense. 
Yet, coming after his painful reverie, this weird, mysterious 
night scenery had a powerful effect upon him. Was it a prog- 
nostic of his future success ? Was it a portent of great events in 
Europe? What meant that sea of deep blood red, stretching 
away, away, towards the north ? What were those dark, serried 
masses moving across the sky, which eclipsed the light and made 
the luminous clouds vanish as unsubstantial smoke ? 

Up and down it moved, this great, wondrous night pageant. 
He saw or seemed to see the headlong charge, the desperate 
rally, the despairing dash of gallant horsemen, the chaos and 
flight of broken masses, the waving banners of a conquering 
host, the struggle, the surging to and fro, the agony, the wild 
confusion of a battlefield ! 

Gradually the pageant disappeared, the sky was left to its 
solemn purity and peace, the stars looked down serene, and 
Breakspere thought, “so it is perhaps with the rise and fall of 
empires viewed from a higher sphere, and so with all the petty 
strife of earth.” 

While his attention and his thoughts were still absorbed in 
this wondrous night scenery of the Aurora Borealis, the confused 
noise of unusual cries and shouts struck his ear, proceeding 
from a low-lying ravine among the hills, sloping down to the 
Adige, south of the camp. He seemed to hear the mingled 
threats and oaths of men, the cries of alarm uttered by female 
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voices, and a clashing sound as if of arms. His duty as officer 
of the outpost and his instincts as a gentleman, challenged his 
interest in the matter. Quickly loosening his horse, which stood 
ready saddled and picketed, he aroused Chuckles, and bidding 
him follow him with a patrol, rode off at once to the spot whence 
the sounds proceeded. 

Clearing several of the water channels, so frequent in 
Venetian Lombardy, and which are so useful to the agri- 
culturists, he struck across some unenclosed maize fields and 
mulberry plantations, till a canter brought him to the old 
post-road from Verona to Milan, in which he beheld a 
swarm of what looked like camp followers and soldiers in 
undress, surrounding a carriage they had stopped, and voci- 
ferating loudly. The light of the stars was insufficient for him 
to distinguish and individualize clearly the actors and sufferers 
in the scene, but the carriage lamps were not extinguished and 
gave sufficient light to enable his quick sight to make out a 
travelling carriage with a crowd of Croats hovering about it, like 
wolves hungering for their prey ; something, moreover, like a 
fluttering lady’s dress, caught his eye, and caused him to hasten 
his pace till he dashed in among the wild uproarious crew. 

At first the rapacious and excited men were disposed to 
resent his intrusion, and many a bayonet gleamed in the star- 
light round his horse, but Christopher was in his element in 
danger and adventure—for him inaction and reflection were 
fraught with pain and alarm; and, knowing the effect of an 
officer's uniform, he threw back his white cloak and showed his 
gold lace and ornaments glittering in the lamplight. 

The effect was magical ; fierce bearded faces assumed the ex- 
pression of lambs, bayonets pointing ominously were brought to 
the salute, oaths expired on men’s lips, the circle fell back, hands 
raised to seize his bridle dropped in an instant. He was an 
officer, and the Austrian soldiery crouched beneath the sweep 
of his sabre and the flash of his eye. 

“ What means this, men, how come you here—who is in this 
carriage ?”’ 

A grizzly veteran, with a white moustache, stood forward with 
his hand to his foraging cap. 

“Herr Baron, we have caught General Garibaldi and his 
family.” 

“ Nein Seppi,” interrupted a stalwart fellow from the Turkish 
border. “It is the King of Italy at least, with all his treasure.” 
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“Hold thy tongue, thou fool,” broke in a grand-looking 
Tyrolese Jager, with drooping plume. “I tell thee it isa great 
English lord! They shall pay much for his ransom.” 

Christopher was bewildered ; but whilst he was trying to 
obtain some reliable information respecting the mysterious 
strangers, ejaculations in his own familiar native tongue sud- 
denly fell upon his ear, uttered in the shrillest accents of 
feminine distress. 

“Hands off, I say, and keep your distance, sirs. I’ll report 
you to the Emperor.” A sweet, silvery voice next reached him. 
“ Dear mamma, do keep quiet, I pray you; these men do not 
understand English and it only incenses them.” 

Giving spurs to his horse, Breakspere was pushing through 
the crowd of soldiery, who made way for him, when a shrill 
scream issued from the post-chaise. 

“Help, help, sir, I beseech you? My unhappy husband is 
being murdered before my eyes.” 

At the same instant a violent report resounded in the interior 
of the post-chaise, and Breakspere caught sight of a florid 
Englishman’s face, crimsoned by anger, not by fear, whose 
hand held a revolver that had evidently been more dangerous 
to his friends than to his foes. 

In the uncertain light Breakspere seemed somehow to recog- 
nize that face, as he had already fancied he recognized the voice 
of the former speaker, and waving back the soldiery with his 
sabre, he pushed his horse up to the door. In deep angry tones 
the florid gentleman was thus addressing his captors : 

“ Away, you bandits and cut-throats, dastardly cowards who 
dare to stop peaceable travellers and threaten an Englishman.” 

It is uncertain how long this harangue might have continued, 
when impassioned appeals for help interrupted him. They 
were in purest Parisian French, and emanated from a very good- 
looking maid who, together with a gaily-dressed Italian courier, 
had been pulled down from the dickey of the travelling-carriage 
by some swarthy Wallachian soldiers, who were handling them 
rather roughly, evidently with a view to appropriating some 
showy jewellery which adorned their persons. But Christopher 
heeded not the servant’s distress, for on pushing his way up to 

the carriage he discovered that the florid gentleman was none 
other than Mr. Parr, to whom both he and his family had, as 
will be remembered, rendered important services, by whom, 
however, his advances had, before he left England, been so 
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strangely and uncourteously repelled. This wealthy parvenu, 
believing in the omnipotence of the Czvis Romanus of Britain 
and of British gold, armed with a Foreign Office passport 
describing his high dignities in the city of London, and careless 
about the war which had only just broken out, had determined 
to carry out his own plan of campaign, in defiance of rival 
emperors and kings, and was now trying to pass from Venetia 
into Lombardy by the road, as the rail was stopped. 

Though astonished almost beyond belief, Christopher could 
not deny the evidence of his senses, and it was with a strange 
thrilling of delight, mingled with a painful consciousness of past 
neglect, that he reined up at the door of the carriage, bidding 
all the men stand back and form line. 

“TI regret, sir,’ he said in English, “that you should have 
exposed yourself, and still more these ladies, to such an un- 
pleasant encounter. I will see that no injury is done you, but 
you cannot proceed.” 

This was true in many ways, for two of the horses had been 
injured by the soldiery, a wheel of the carriage was broken, Mrs. 
Parr was in a half-fainting condition, and one of Mr. Parr’s arms 
hung helpless at his side, he having winged himself with his un- 
fortunate revolver. 

Mr. Parr and his daughter were greatly surprised in their 
turn to find an Englishman!commanding the outposts. Though 
gratified to hear his own tongue, for he did not know a syllable 
of any other, Mr. Parr’s first sentiment was one of profound 
indignation at finding any Englishman in the service of Austria. 
For, like many of his honest, untravelled class of countrymen, 
he entertained strong prejudices against Austria, and warmly 
espoused the cause of Italy. 

“Can it be possible, sir, that I find an Englishman wearing 
the livery of a tyrant, and disgracing your country by x 

“ Papa,” interrupted a silvery voice, bringing to Christopher 
some most delightful and yet painful memories, “ pray restrain 
your feelings and your words ; remember our position. Look at 
poor mamma. This gentleman comes to protect us. Sir, we 
claim your help; excuse what is said in the excitement of the 





moment.” 
The poor child’s feelings were overwrought ; she broke into 


a flood of tears. 

Christopher, turning round, gave a few brief orders, which 
went far to restore calm to the terrified travellers, and to appease 
the excited soldiery. 
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“ Trust all to me—no harm shall reach you—I will find you 
shelter.” 

Strangely the voice fell on Beatrice’s ear, calling up some 
vague memories of the past, without taking definite form, but 
inspiring her, she knew not why, with a sense of trust and 
confidence. 

Bidding the infantry file off to their posts, however loath 
they seemed to be to give up their prey, he ordered up his picket 
of lancers and consulting briefly with Chuckles, ascertained that 
a country house was close at hand, where they could obtain 
shelter for the wayfarers. Speedily repairing the broken wheel, 
and obtaining two fresh horses for the carriage, the men under 
his lead escorted the travellers to the gates of Villa Pescara, 
just as the first faint streaks of dawn were colouring the peaks 
of the distant Alps. 

It was not an easy matter to awaken the household of the 
Marchioness, and a very difficult matter to get the servants to 
open the door, where they perceived the glitter of arms, and 
heard the stamp of horses and the sound of rough voices out- 
side. However the reprimand they had received some hours 
earlier for keeping their master waiting at the gate was fresh in 
their memory, and one of them hastened, though trembling with 
fear, to draw back the heavy bolts which fastened the door, and 
inquire who was there? The sight of Lieutenant Breakspere in 
his uniform, and of the ladies whom he was assisting to alight, 
somewhat reassured the man, and he admitted the travellers 
into the hall just as the Abbé Delacroix appeared on the scene. 

Christopher felt bewildered, enraptured ; to meet Beatrice 
once again even thus, himself unrecognized, unvalued, almost 
unnoticed, to see the brightness of her beauty once again, now 
more fully developed, to feel the light pressure of her hand on 
his arm as he helped her from the carriage—all this was worth 
worlds to him, and amidst the whirl of that strange night’s 
adventure, made him feel as if he were still the victim of some 
strange delusion, beguiled by some very sweet but unsubstantial 
dream. Having seen the wayfarers safe into the villa and 
placed them under the care of Abbé Delacroix, briefly explain- 
ing the history of their trouble and what he knew of them, he 
was about to depart with his patrol and return to the dull, stern 
path of military duty, when the chaplain gently laid his hand on 
the young officer’s arm, saying : 

“My son, these are troublous times, and to leave these ladies 
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here exposed to the chances of war, with no further shield than 
two elderly men and these poor spiritless domestics, is hardly 
right. Can you stay, at least until relieved ?” 

“T fear imperative duty calls me to my place at the outposts, 
which I have left too long.” His mind wavered, for the tempta- 
tion was strong to abide within the pleasant walls of the chateau, 
and see more of Beatrice. 

“ Perhaps this difficulty could be removed by a letter from 
the Marchioness to your commander ?” 

“Her name, if I may ask it ?” 

“Ts Pescara, and she has great influence with the Court and 
the Imperial family.” 

Christopher saw a chance of satisfying his ardent wish to see 
more of Beatrice without a breach of discipline, and this power- 
ful argument was strengthened by the opportunity now so 
strangely offered him of doing a service to the friends of 
Villefranche. 

“You should certainly not be left unguarded, reverend sir, 
and if a note is sent to Colonel Krantz, of the Prince Rudolph 
Lancers, I have no doubt he will grant me the necessary leave of 
absence.” 

Abbé Delacroix left him, and, as the Marchioness had been 
awakened from a fitful sleep and thoroughly roused by the 
arrival of the party of English with their escort, he requested a 
short interview, explained the case, and urging the dangers of 
the time and place, had pressed for a line to Colonel Krantz, 
which her good sense showed her to be an immediate necessity. 
The letter was quickly handed to Christopher, who rode off with 
an orderly to the quarters of the Colonel, leaving the chateau 
under the protection of a guard of soldiers. 

The few words penned by the Marchioness, who had formerly 
been one of the favourite beauties of the Court of Vienna, worked 
as a spell. Christopher himself went in and spoke to the gallant 
old Oberst, who gave him leave to remain at the Villa Pescara 
until such time as a battle should appear imminent, and bade 
him farewell in the most cordial manner. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

IT was already morning as Christopher rode at a rapid pace 
through the sloping grounds up to Villa Pescara. The sun was 
colouring the distant snows of the Tyrolese Alps with those tints 
that do not seem of earth, and the broad unruffled expanse of 
the lake lay stretched out as a field of deepest violet, among 
banks bright with cornfields, vineyards, and orange groves. It 
was the opening of a glorious day ; the heat was as yet tempered 
by the cold night air from the hills, the dew drops sparkled as a 
thousand diamonds on myrtle, mulberry and orange trees, the 
air was fragrant with the scent of flowers, and the blue smoke 
was curling from the cottages in the neighbouring hamlets. Ever 
and anon the melody of a chapel bell came sweetly to the ear, 
reminding the villagers to ask the blessing of God upon their 
daily work, whilst the herds of cattle and goats were seen slowly 
wending their way up the hill sides in the direction of Monte 
Baldo, to crop the sweet wild flowers and mountain grasses, 
attended by some happy little ragged, bright-eyed boy, carolling 
by the way, unconscious of sorrow and ignorant of strife. 

Christopher indulged fora moment in pleasant day dreams. 
Beatrice, whom he had already rescued once before, whose 
youthful grace and winning innocence had made a lasting 
impression on him, whose fair image had remained enshrined 
within his heart, despite the contemptuous and cold manner in 
which her family had treated him, despite his own proud 
struggles to efface it, and despite all the changes and the dis- 
tractions of a military life in a strange and distant land— 
Beatrice was again brought near to him, sheltered within the 
walls of this villa, and committed in a measure to his care and 
protection. 

“How strangely,” 


y,” he thought, “things come about in this 
world ? What unexpected meetings, what strange surprises take 


place! Who knows but that now, since I have established an 
indisputable claim on her gratitude and that of her parents, her 
stiffness and reserve may melt, and her father, purse-proud 
parvenu as he undeniably is, may think fit no longer to treat me 
with rudeness and contempt!” 

For a moment Christopher’s heart beat high with happiness 
and hope; for a moment, in the pride and pleasure he felt at 
having been and still being to a great extent Beatrice’s pro- 
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tector, he imagined at last fortune was about to smile on him. 
But a secret consciousness stole over him that disappointment 
was in store for him, and his fondest hopes were destined to be 
blighted by some occult influence unknown to him, for he was 
too simple to suspect that his half-brother, antagonistic although 
he was to him in every respect, was capable of the treachery and 
deception he practised—the smile faded from his lips and a sigh 
heaved his breast, as, answering his own thoughts, he said to 
himself, “ At any rate they will be able to give me news of my 
father.” 

By this time Christopher had reached the gates of the villa, 
and having posted two or three sentries as videttes in suitable 
places, and seen that his men were comfortably quartered and 
their horses stabled and fed, he entered the vestibule, and was 
shown to an apartment appropriated to his use by the express 
desire of the Marchioness. Thoroughly exhausted by his night's 
work, he unbuckled his sword, laid aside his pistols, and stretched 
himself upon a sofa to enjoy a few hours’ sleep. 

When he awoke it was some time before he could realize his 
situation, so strange and unreal did the events of the night 
appear to him as they came crowding back upon his memory. 
The elegant furniture of the chamber he occupied, the lovely 
prospect from the windows, commanding a stretch of park and 
woodland and orange groves, with distant glimpses of the blue 
lake and purple mountains, hefped to impress him with a sense 
of romance, as he remembered how he had played the part of a 
knight errant only a few hours before, and rescued the lady he 
loved from a lawless soldiery. Much refreshed by his short 
sleep, and by a bath which he found placed ready for him, 
Breakspere descended to the lower floor, where he was met by a 
servant, who ushered him into a delightful breakfast-room, 
panelled with cedar-wood and adorned with choice paintings, 
where three gentlemen were seated round a table stocked with 
the light wines of the South, delicious fruits and inviting 
viands. Abbé Delacroix was entertaining the other guests, viz. : 
Dr. Franck, the military staff-surgeon sent to dress Mr. Parr’s 
self-inflicted wound, and a young man attired in the handsome 
uniform of a Tyrolese Jager, who was not unknown to 
Christopher. 

The Abbé rose on the Englishman’s entrance and greeted 
him warmly, leading him to a seat at the table, and inviting him 
to take some refreshment, of which, it must be confessed, he 
began to feel no small need. 
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“Mr. Breakspere,” said the Abbé, as soon as Christopher’s 
wants had been supplied, “let me present you to Lieutenant 
Max von Stahremberg, nephew to the Marchioness, who has 
just arrived from Vienna.” 

The officers smiled at this formal introduction, for they were 
old college friends, and they shook hands. Max had a very 
engaging presence, he was fair and blue-eyed, a specimen of the 
handsomest Austrian type, and bore a striking resemblance to his 
sister Gertrude. 

“What news do you bring us from the North, Max ; what is 
Prussia about ?” asked the surgeon, who was also an old ac- 
quaintance of the young officer. 

“Prussia keeps her plans very secret, Herr Doctor; she has 
a wily policy and a consummate strategy. There will be a sharp 
struggle, but if the Bund is not ruined by division and procrasti- 
nation it will go hard with King William and Bismarck.” 

“ The Bund will blunder,” said Franck, “I know them well. 
Each state, like the speakers in the Frankfort Diet, has a 
separate standpoint, and the end will be the same in both cases, 
they will have no standpoint at all.” 

“Prussia has no doubt a great boon in unity,” said Max, 
“but her people lack enthusiasm, and Italy is a sorry ally.” 

“Enthusiasm is wont to follow success, Messieurs,” observed 
the Abbé, “and a great victory would ensure the popularity of 
Prussia. As for Italy, I do not think that Austria has cause to 
dread her.” 

“Tf Prussia wins, Italy will get a good share of the pickings,” 
added Max; “the House of Savoy has a cross on its arms, 
but it is the cross of the impenitent thief.” 

“No easy matter to adjust broken treaties and patch up 
rotten constitutions. Happily statecraft is not in my line,” 
added Franck, sipping his Assmannshauser with much gusto, 
“but I anticipate considerable practice in dressing wounds or 
sawing limbs.” 

“We are prepared for your attentions, Doctor, so be it 
Austria’s glory is unsullied,” rejoined Max, and a bright smile 
flashed over his brave face as, passing his arm through Chris- 
topher’s, he led the young Englishman for a stroll and a smoke 
into the shady alleys of the garden. 

The conversation of the young men wandered over military 
matters, and after Lieutenant Max had heard from his com- 
panion the circumstances attending the arrival of Mr. Parr’s 
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party, Breakspere, wishing to escape any cross-examination 
respecting his earlier life, proceeded to lead the mind of the 
Jager officer to reminiscences of his own career, which had been 
chequered and adventurous. Young as he was, Max had seen 
hard service, and been under fire many times: his ardent 
character and his strong convictions in favour of legitimacy 
having induced him to volunteer into the service of certain 
dynasties, whose cause was a losing cause ; and his young heart 
had been kindled to enthusiastic and adoring admiration of his 
country-woman, the brave young Queen of Calabria. 

“You have not told me where you obtained that decoration,” 


observed Christopher, pointing to a cross and ribbon of a shape 
and colour not common in the Austrian army. 

Max coloured slightly. “I received it from the hands of the 
Queen.” 

“It must have been for some signal service, and if you do 
not object to inform me, the history would interest me greatly.” 

“ Mein lieber, 1 do not like to dwell on my own small doings, 
where so much has been heroic. However, I will tell you, 
especially as others had the lion’s share of the glory.” 

Lighting another cigar, and motioning his friend to recline 
on the grass under the spreading shade of a cedar, Max began. 

“Tt was when I held the rank of ensign in a company of 
Jagers of the Royal Guard, consisting for the greater part of 
foreigners, Swiss or Germans, mostly old soldiers, who had 
volunteered to serve Ferdinand, King of Calabria, out of sym- 
pathy with his wrongs and love for his Queen. Revolution was 
rife everywhere ; the Liberals in England coquetted with insur- 
rection, while professing a strict neutrality, and France also 
played a double part. 

“ After a series of severe actions near Taranto, in one of 
which General Garibaldi was nearly defeated, we had another 
sharp encounter, when the royal army was on its retreat to 
Otranto. At first it was covered by the French fleet, but that 
afterwards drew off, leaving its flank exposed to the fire of the 
Italian ships, while it was harassed in the rear by the hordes of 
Garibaldi, in many cases swelled by Piedmontese soldiers and 
commanded by officers of the Piedmontese army. 

“Tf you know that lovely region, you will remember the 
steep but graceful slopes, rising terrace-like from the sea, and 
covered with a luxurious growth of myrtle, olive, palm, and 
oleander, with thick cactus hedges, prickly pear, and aloe, 
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growing as freely as on the Algerian coast; and you will 
remember that only a narrow isthmus and road leads along 
from the mainland to the Castle of Otranto, admitting of no 
more than a thin column of men to retire along it, and exposed 
throughout to a raking fire from the sea. It was there that 
the royal army, penned in between rocky declivities, bristling 
with hostile sharpshooters, sought to effect its retreat to the 
Castle, while Garibaldi’s forces pressed it in the rear and the 
Italian fleet poured in broadsides on their left flank. Suffering 
heavily, but presenting a firm front at the rear, and disputing 
every inch of ground, the army of Ferdinand fell back in good 


order, till it reached a narrow pass, where the difficulties 


thickened. 

“The enemy perceiving their advantage, redoubled their 
fire; our men dropped at every step, many officers had fallen, 
and discouragement began to prevail, though the soldiers strove 
to keep their ranks and hold back the pursuers, in order to give 
time for the Queen, who was almost worshipped by our men, to 
escape. She was in the midst of the royal staff, with a white 
lily in her hat, smiling encouragement on all the stout hearts 
around her and looking like a goddess of the Homeric times, 
with her superb features and fearless bearing. I will fairly own 
that she bewitched me, and I for one could have laid down 
many lives, if I had possessed them, at her feet. And now our 
devotion was to be put to the proof. 

“While all our energies were summoned to beat off a furious 
onslaught of dersaglicri, disguised in red shirts, a cry of distress 
issued from the staff, and, looking back, the lily hat had dis- 
appeared, and nowhere could the queenly face be seen. Dashing 
back at full gallop—for I had the advantage of being well 
mounted—I soon was on to the spot, and found the Queen, 
uninjured but dismounted, a shot from the fleet having killed 
her horse. I sprang from my saddle in an instant, and, bringing 
up my charger to the Queen, ‘Here is a fresh horse, your 
Majesty,’ I said; ‘mount and fly while there is time.’ 

“Tt is your own,’ she said, almost in reproof, ‘how can I 
take it ?’ 


“«Take it and all our lives—alas! we cannot give you 





more, I exclaimed, excited by the scene and by her danger. 
The tears filled her eyes. ‘Would I were a man to die amongst 
you,’ she rejoined, and then slowly and reluctantly rode off, 
seeming almost to court the balls that rained around her. 
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“T told the danger she was in to our Jager company, and, 
rejoicing in the loss of my charger in such a cause, I vowed with 
all the rest that we would perish to a man, if needs be, to save 
the Queen. That our efforts might be the more successful to 
keep back pursuit, we drew up behind the half-ruined wall of 
an old castle, which sheltered us partially from the fire of the 
shipping, though we were exposed to the full onslaught of the 
Garibaldians on land. Our men fell fast. Many a gallant 
fellow lay stretched there, breathing out a blessing on our noble 
Queen with his last gasp. The enemy, seeing our numbers 
thinning quickly, grew bold ; for a time we had kept them back 
by the well-directed fire of our rifles ; but now, just as I, looking 
back, ascertained that the Queen was safe beyond the fatal pass, 
we perceived the wall overlapped, and a body of red shirts 
coming down behind us to cut off our retreat. We were only 
twelve, the survivors of eighty; our leader had fallen, shot 
through the lungs, exclaiming, ‘Save the flag, long live the 
Queen!’ I was the only officer ; I held our flag. 

“ Seeing it was in danger, I had torn it from the staff and 
wrapt it round me under my great coat. A light piece of field 
artillery brought to bear on our pursuers, made a way for the 
survivors to escape, and five of us, more or less wounded, all 
who were left of eighty, rejoined the main army, bringing with 
us in safety the torn and blood-stained liiy-banner. The dying 
wish of our commander had taken effect. The Queen’and the 
flag were saved. The survivors were decorated by our noble 
mistress; but alas! for the gallant fellows who fell and were 
buried on the field of their glory.” 

At this moment the rustle of a lady’s dress reached the 
ears of the two friends, and Max sprang to his feet, joyously 
exclaiming, ‘“‘ My sister, my Gertrude, how glad she will be to 
see me!” A few rapid steps brought the young men to a turn 
in the path, where the German Fraulein and Beatrice were 
slowly walking, engaged in deep converse. No sooner had 
Gertrude caught sight of her brother, than with a radiant but 
evanescent smile on her pale, fair face, she ran to him, and 
throwing her arms round his neck, exclaimed, “Ach Max, du 
lieber Herz, 1 did not know you had come.” 

“My darling sister, you thought me in Benedek’s camp in 
Bohemia, but I am ordered to join General Kuhn’s staff. An 
engagement is expected here. But what ails thee, sweet one? 
How pale thou art !” 
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He held both her hands and looked fondly at her. A 
shadow passed over her face. 

“Oh, Max, my aunt is seriously ill, and there is much to 
make her so. Come,I must talk to thee.” Then, turning to 
Breakspere, she added with a bow, “I believe you are acquainted 
with Miss Parr. I have heard of your services to her, and with 
her I thank you.” 

Christopher bowed very low, and as his eye followed the 
queenly form of Gertrude he could not help feeling that never 
before had he seen or known a more attractive and charming 
woman. 

He was not left long to pursue his own thoughts, but was 
soon made to feel painfully the contrast between the ease and 
grace of a well-bred lady, and the stiffness which the pride of 
wealth had imparted to the daughter of the rich British merchant. 
Beatrice Parr, whose beauty had won his heart at first sight, 
and who had been in his thoughts and dreams ever since he 
had been the means of rescuing her on a previous occasion, was 
now standing before him, and this time again she was indebted 
to him for a great service. Yet she was cold, reserved, silent, 
almost repellent. Was this in her nature, or was it owing to 
her defective training, or was there some mystery about the 
matter ? 

His perplexity made him awkward and unlike himself ; they 
walked oh side by side, only exchanging a few common-place 
civilities, while his mind could not avoid drawing unpleasant 
comparisons between his icy and ungracious countrywoman and 
the graceful and winning Austrian. 

Beatrice on her part was equally surprised and troubled. 
She had instantly recognized Christopher as the brother of 
Walter (to whom she imagined herself indebted for her former 
rescue), who, trading on this relationship, had intruded his 
attentions upon her, and been rebuffed by her father. She was 
annoyed at being under an obligation to him for anything, for 
she classed the persistent admiration he had shown for her in 
England in the category of vulgar fortune-hunting, and now her 
anger was increased by finding him a Papist and serving on the 
wrong side, for, like her father, she had strong Italian pre- 
possessions. She was doubly vexed to find this renegade, as 
she considered him, evidently treated with distinction—quite as 
an equal—in proud Austrian families. Yet a certain instinct in 
her made her war against all these impressions, and a vague 
shame and mistrust of herself seemed to cross her mind when 
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she looked upon his distinguished face and form; and these 
impressions might have obtained the mastery, had it not been 
for a foolish idea which made her think herself obliged to treat 
him with the most distant and haughty reserve. 

“Tam happy you have found a secure shelter in this hos- 
pitable house.” 

She bowed and walked on in silence. 

Thus thrown, as it were, in her society, he felt himself 
obliged to continue a conversation which was evidently dis- 
tasteful to her. 

“T dare say it must appear strange to you for us to mect 
again under such different circumstances and so unexpectedly.” 

“T have been surprised at some things, but nothing more 
than finding an Englishman helping to crush Italy.” 

“You are severe. Italy, like India, is unable to govern 
itself.” 

“T do not understand politics, nor do I care for them ; but 
I think the best place for young Englishmen of spirit is serving 
their country at home or in the colonies.” 

“ Suppose circumstances render home distasteful.” 

“It is mostly our own doing. We destroy the peace of our 
home by our wilfulness, and then accuse it of the wrong.” 

She said no more, feeling it would not do to say all she 
had heard from Walter respecting Christopher's departure from 
duty and honour at home. 

“There are so few openings in England. A young man 
must have either family, patronage, or means, or he must be 
content to be a quill-driver all his life. Even our colonies are 
closed to a poor man, unless he can use the pick-axe and 
shovel.” 

He said this bitterly. 

With a slightly satirical laugh she rejoined: “Is there not 
a Russian tale whose hero styles himself ws homme de trop? 1 
think there must be many such, if a man cannot do anything 
useful in his own country, and has to take service under a 
foreign flag.” 

He coloured and felt inclined to turn away. What could 
this mean? Was there any misunderstanding, any mistake ? 
A painful pause ensued, and it was only after he had satisfied 
his own mind that her allusion related to her prejudices about 
Italy, that he could recover any degree of composure. 

“Your words are enigmatical, but I presume you refer to 
my wearing this uniform.” 
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“T have not referred to any one; my remarks were general.” 

He knew this was a subterfuge, and, wishing to put an end 
to a very painful colloquy, he added: “I trust your father’s 
injury is only slight.” 

“TI thank you, yes; the surgeon informs us that it is not 
serious. <A little nursing will set all right. Happily, not 


” 


like 





What could she mean by thus stopping short? Could she 
refer to his dear old father at home? A secret misgiving crossed 
Christopher’s mind, as he thought of the cessation of all corre- 
spondence on the part of Mr. Breakspere ; and unable to resist 
a further question, he said : 

“My letters home have remained so long unanswered that | 
must beg you to relieve my mind. Can you give me any news 
of my father ?” 

She looked up quickly at him with an inquiring glance, as 
if to ascertain how much or how little he knew, and then replied, 
with some embarrassment : 

“Tf your father is silent, it is not for me to break that 
silence.” 

Colouring deeply and biting his lip, Christopher could have 
left her then and there—that haughty, heartless girl; but his 
old father’s image rose up before him, and he felt he must 
endeavour to learn something that might throw light on his 
mysterious silence. 

“Tt would have been an inestimable comfort to have had 
some news of my father,” he said sadly. 

She looked at him again, but with a look which seemed to 
repel all further questions. 

“T believe Mr. Breakspere is away from home at present,” 
was her only reply. 

Christopher felt hurt and indignant at what he conceived to 
be utter heartlessness and ingratitude on Beatrice’s part. “I 
am too far below her notice for her to condescend to tell me 
what has become of my father,” he said to himself bitterly ; 
“really the pride of some women is insufferable ;” and drawing 
himself up, he bowed coldly, muttering a few words about duty 
calling him elsewhere, and then walked away, to brood in 
solitude over his wrongs and smother his mortification as best 
he could. Beatrice, annoyed with herself, and yet striving to 
justify her conduct, was left to find her way back to the house 
alone. 














Reviews. 
I.—BROWNSON’S WORKS.! 

THE present instalment of Dr. Brownson’s Works contains a 
passage which has, indeed, little directly to do with the main 
theme of the book, but which, nevertheless, we wish first of all 
to remark upon, as it is the author’s own account of a charac- 
teristic of his-own style. Those who are familiar with his 
writings will have noticed, not as his prevalent tone, but as 
something to be from time to time expected in the course of 
his arguments, a certain plainness of speech which a fastidious 
critic would pronounce too open an expression of feeling. To 
disarm, perhaps, such criticism, he says : 


The great question of faith or no faith, of life or death, is no question 
on which to trifle, or to play off quaint conceits or pretty phrases. Plain 
truth, plainly spoken, from a heart that loves it, feels its worth, and is 
ready to die for it, is the only politeness it is lawful in such a matter to 
study or to practise. Earnestness is not bitterness, nor is the clear, 
strong, direct, and energetic utterance of the plain truth rudeness or 
discourteousness. The great Fathers of the Church are never rude, 
never coarse, never bitter,—but they never hesitate to speak out the 
plain truth in strong language, in tones of fearful energy. And so men 
must speak if they mean to leave their mark on their age, or aid the 
progress of truth and justice. . . . Perhaps we admire as much as any 
man the union of gentleness and strength, and are as much opposed as 
any man can be to vituperation and abuse. But we are grieved when 
we reflect how many a young enthusiasm has been damped, how many 
a noble genius has been blasted, how many a free, warm, loving heart 
has been crushed, or thrown back on itself to stagnate and die by the 
mistimed admonitions of the wise and prudent, the sleek and timid, the 
tepid and the cowardly, to be mild and gentle, meek and courteous, 
and to avoid giving free utterance to one’s living thoughts as they rise, 
in the burning words in which they naturally clothe themselves; nay, 
we are ourselves suffering from the withering effects of such admoni- 
tions, which have been dealt out to us without stint or measure by our 


1 Brownson’s Works. Vol. iii. Philosophy and Religion. 
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fastidious friends. We have done nothing in comparison with what we 
might have done, if our friends had been willing to let us have our own 
way, and had not been so afraid of our offending the enemies of truth 
and virtue ; and we were half indignant, as well as half amused the 
other day, at a friendly critic in Ze Correspondant, who seems unable to 
repeat often enough that we are rough, rude, and savage in our forms of 
expression. 


Many a controversialist, with his cause at heart, is perplexed 
between on the one side adopting a more polished style, with 
loss of effect, and on the other, being a little more free and easy 
with gain of effect. When we say gain of effect, we mean rather 
upon the general reader than upon the particular writer whose 
views are being combated. If he alone were in question, then 
the less said to ruffle or vex him, as a rule, the better. But as 
a matter of fact he is generally the last man upon whom any 
impression is expected to be produced; and hence arguments 
nominally addressed to him are really meant for the spectators 
of the contest carried on against him. And many of these will 
find the proceedings too dull to watch unless something is done 
ad captandum. In consequence a writer is often led, beyond 
what he himself would approve of as a matter of mere taste, to 
employ the means of flippancy, or banter, or ridicule, or in- 
vective ; for, he says to himself, my opponent justly deserves 
the language I am using against him, and it would be a pity to 
let him have the exclusive use of these weapons against the 
cause of truth, when he himself is so very vulnerable by the 
same arms. The end does not justify the means when the 
means remain substantially bad; but there are means, not 
intrinsically evil, that are good or bad according as they are 
or are not warranted by an adequate purpose. The less gentle 
style of controversy is one such means; and a moderate use of 
it is sometimes innocent, and at the same time effective, though 
gentleness is always preferable in case of doubt. 

Most of the essays in the volume before us turn on reason 
and revelation, the natural and the supernatural, the sects and 
the Church. We have only to regret that the author so often 
and so needlessly makes his arguments fall back on his own 
mitigated forms of Ontologism and Traditionalism. Otherwise, 
with few exceptions, we can heartily approve of his doctrines 
and of the vigour with which they are set forth. Among the 
exceptions we would just mention his passing remark that God, 
if He chose, could elevate the brute faculty of perception to the 
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rank of genuine intelligence—an elevation which would simply 
be the taking away of one soul and the substitution of another. 
In dealing with various sectaries in the United States, 
Dr. Brownson has the advantage of his own past experience. 
He can turn round to his opponents and say, I was once where 
you are; I understand your position thoroughly ; and I can 
show you where it is untenable and why I left it. Thus, 
speaking of a Free Religious Association which met at Boston, 
and of which Emerson was a leading light, our author writes : 


The chief actors in the movement we have formerly known, and 
some of them intimately. We have no doubt of their sincerity and 
earnestness; but we must be permitted to say that we have found 
nothing new or striking in their speeches, and we cannot remember the 
time when we were not perfectly familiar with all their doctrines and 
pretensions. Their views and aims were set forth in the New England 
metropolis nearly forty years ago, if with less mental refinement and 
polish, with an originality and freshness, a force and energy, which they 
can hardly hope to rival. They were embodied in 1836, and attempted 
to be realized in the Society for Christian Union and Progress, which its 
founder abandoned because he would not suffer it to grow into a sect, 
because he saw his movement was leading no-whither, and could accom 
plish nothing for the glory of God or the good of mankind here or 
hereafter, and because, through the grace and mercy of God, he became 
convinced of the truth and sanctity of the Catholic Church. He may 
not now be very proud of these Radicals, but they are, to a great extent, 
the product of a movement of which he and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
were the earliest and principal leaders in Boston. 


Of the writers in this country Mr. Baring-Gould and the 
Duke of Argyll come in for Dr. Brownson’s criticism. The 
former is justly censured for the great vagueness, the confusion, 
and the unsound doctrine which are to be found in his .book, 
The Origin and Developinent of Religious Belief. 


We have seldom read a bock in which we have found more that is 
true and at the same time so much that is untrue. The author is a 
contradiction, and a contradiction is his work. He assumes scarcely a 
position that he does not reject, or rejects a proposition which he does 
not first or last defend. He accepts the principle of private judgment, 
and rejects it; adopts Protestantism in principle, and yet gives one of 
the best refutations of it that have recently been written; he holds 
Christianity as Catholic, that it reconciles all antinomies or opposites, 
solves all problems, and yet he leaves us in doubt whether he believes 
in an immaterial soul, or even in the existence of God—in anything or 
in nothing. 
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The Duke of Argyll’s Reign of Law has its many excellent 
points, but it has also its weak ones. We are puzzled to know 
in what sense the Duke considers physical forces to be the action 
of the Creator. His very defence of Law, as “will enforcing 
itself with power,” is in many ways defective, and not the least 
defective in that, if it must bring in will, it should leave out the 
intelligence that is to guide the will. 

Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought is another of our 
English publications that Dr. Brownson undertakes to criticize ; 
but we must not follow him into those regions of the Absolute 
and the Relative, the Infinite and the Finite, which are so far 
too large to be dragged into a brief notice like the present, 
which we end with the expression of the hope that our few 
words will stir up in some a laudable curiosity to read Dr. 
Brownson for themselves. 


2.—MASSILLON}. 


The Abbé Blampignon, whose name stands deservedly high 
with his Catholic fellow-countrymen as a writer of mark on 
ecclesiastical subjects, has recently and after many years of 
patient toil and research at last completed what has evidently 
been to him a labour of love, and produced a work which bids 
fair to rank henceforth as a classical work, as quite the most 
authentic record of the life, and the most appreciative sketch of 
the character of the eminent preacher and saintly Bishop, who 
was the glory of the Catholic Church in France in the closing 
years of the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth 
century. The first instalment of this remarkable work, em- 
bracing the earlier half of the life of Massillon and his career 
as a preacher, was published in Paris so far back as 1879. 
This second and last instalment, just published in a separate and 
detached volume, contains matter which will perhaps be found 
more interesting still than the matter of its predecessor, because 
it deals exclusively with that portion of Massillon’s life which is 
least well known, his career as Bishop of Clermont. 


1 LD Episcopat de Massillon d’apris des documents inédits, suivi de sa correspond 
ance. Parl Abbé Blampignon, Docteur en Théologie et Docteur és Lettres, Ancien 
Professeur de Philosophie au Lycée d’ Angouléme, Professeur 4 la Sorbonne. Paris : 
Librairie Plon. FE, Plon, Nourrit et Cie., Imprimeurs-Editeurs, Rue Garanciére, 10, 
1884. 
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The sermons of Massillon are known to all the world and 
have long since established his right to a place beside Bossuet 
and Bourdaloue for pulpit eloquence. Those who would like 
to catch a glimpse of the inner life of the great preacher, who 
so stirred the hearts of his fellow-men for good in an age of 
almost unmixed evil, and to look upon a picture of the apostolic 
man as he appeared in the pulpits of Paris and at the Court in 
the degenerate days of the Regency, a picture so real that you 
think you have the man before you with his unaffected and 
modest bearing, his earnest tones and animated countenance, 
his simple, natural, and, therefore, most persuasive eloquence, 
cannot do better than have recourse to the first volume of the 
Abbé’s very charming work. The first and best half of 
Massillon’s life was spent in a world, with which he had no 
sympathy and where no one could possibly be more out of 
his element than a man of his modest and retiring character. 
Ridicule, raillery, and derision of all things holy, luxury, 
ambition, and a refined sensualism, all contributed to make 
the task of a preacher an impossible task in a capital steeped 
in infidelity and vice. Massillon had long sighed for an oppor- 
tunity to quit Paris, flee from the Court, and leave a world 
to which he had never belonged. He found it where he least ex- 
pected it, in the offer of an out-of-the-way bishopric in the hills 
of Auvergne, in the change of one set of cares for another possibly 
heavier still. He was nominated in the fifty-fourth year of his 
age, that is, in 1717, by the Regent to the see of Clermont, in 
which he was confirmed by the Pope, and where he spent the 
remainder of his days to his death in 1742, displaying through- 
out all the virtues of a model Christian Bishop. 

It is this portion of Massillon’s life, the least known and yet 
perhaps the most interesting, as it is the most worthy of 
admiration, and the most instructive, with which his able 
biographer deals in the volume recently published. A short 
notice or review like the present cannot pretend to give even 
a meagre outline of a life so full of good works as was the life 
of this good Bishop of Clermont. It will be enough to say that 
the story of his career as it is recounted in the siriple narrative of 
the Abbé Blampignon, reads very like the life of many another 
saintly bishop of the Church of God. In particular, the reader 
will, we think, find a marked resemblance between Massillon, 
as a bishop, and another great bishop, the Bishop of Geneva, 
St. Francis de Sales. There is something of the same meekness 
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and humility of heart, the same sweet gentleness, with just a 
tinge of sadness in the Bishop of Clermont, the result perhaps 
of his constant struggles with the sly, slippery, shuffling 
Jansenism of his times and of a keen appreciation of the 
ravages made in his day by an aggressive infidelity ; the same 
simple modesty, which was proof against Court flattery and never 
for a moment left him amidst the honours of the episcopacy ; 
and, above all, the same charity to all men. Among all the 
virtues for which Massillon was remarkable, none was more 
conspicuous than his charity to the poor. He headed all the 
good works of his diocese. He distributed the most plentiful 
alms and his diocesans knew that they could in every emergency 
count upon him as on a real father. Admirable as are the 
sermons of Massillon, the specimens of his synodal addresses 
to his clergy, as given in the volume before us, will appear to 
many more admirable still, breathing in every line the charity, 
the humility, the zeal, and the wisdom of a great Christian 
Bishop. 

To this narrative of Massillon’s life as a Bishop is appended 
a valuable collection of some sixty and more of his hitherto 
unpublished letters. Of these letters D’Alembert is reported 
to have once said that “those into whose hands they fell ought 
not to deprive either the Church or the State of so precious a 
monument of eloquence and charity.” The Abbé Blampignon 
has done his best to realize the wish thus expressed. They 
have not, however, exactly fallen into his hands. The writer 
has been at much pains, for which he deserves the thanks of all 
in and out of his own country, to seek them out and gather 
them together fim many public and private sources. 

In conclusion, this life and these letters of Massillon—would 
there were more of the latter—reveal, as they have never hitherto 
been revealed, a great soul full of the tenderest piety, and the 
sweetest charity, a noble heart loyally devoted, if we except 
perhaps a trifle of hesitation in the beginnings, to the Holy See, 
and a beautiful mind which never neglected literature and which 
has produced works deservedly entitling their author to the 
honours of the French Academy, on which the name of 
Massillon has shed no little lustre. 


VOL. XXXII. 
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3-—THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM.! 


These volumes are an important addition to the literature of 
Theism. They are the work of a man who was regarded by the 
sceptics of our day as the only opponent worthy of their steel. 
Scepticism has had many an easy victory in England—it has 
learned to despise the feeble arguments of men who, themselves 
holding opinions illogical and _ self-contradictory, nevertheless 
ventured to break a lance with the unbeliever. If infidelity is 
opposed to the laws of sound logic, yet it is more logical than 
the theories of non-Catholic dogmatists, and has no great diffi- 
culty in routing them. The weakness of their dogmatism affects 
their defence even of natural religion, and for the most part they 
start from first principles which are unsound even in the matter 
of philosophy. Sir William Hamilton cannot hold his own 
against Mill, and Mansel is quoted by Herbert Spencer as an 
unconscious advocate of his own scepticism. 

But Dr. Ward has earned the respect and admiration, as a 
logical and consequent thinker, of those who differed from him 
most widely. Naturally endowed with remarkable powers as a 
metaphysician, he had the advantage of a thorough knowledge 
alike of Catholic philosophy and of the various systems opposed 
to it. Most English Catholics know Mill and Bain, Tyndall and 
Huxley, Kant and Hegel, only from the summary of their 
doctrines given to them in Latin text-books of philosophy, 
whose authors do not care to spend much time in setting forth 
the vagaries of modern theorists. But Dr.Wardyhad read them, 
thought over them, studied them himself, he had learned to 
appreciate their strong points, and knew where their weakness 
lay. Thus his attack on Mr. Mill’s philosophical position in 
these two volumes is extremely masterly. It is the attack of 
one who has thoroughly grasped the position of his opponent, 
who makes all fair concessions to what is true in his teaching, 
but who is at the same time unsparing in his attack on its 
unsound foundation and its dangerous principles. His statement 
of the Catholic position is even better still. Take the following 
answer to the common objection that if God were Omnipotent, 

t Essays on the Philosophy of Theism. Wy the late William George Ward, Ph.D. 
Reprinted from the Dudlin Review. Edited, with an Introduction, by Wilfrid Ward. 
Two volumes. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1, Paternoster Square, 
1884. 
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He could set aside necessary truths, and could cause, ¢.g., that 
two straight lines should enclose a space : 

We would ask him (the objector) whether there is any disparagement 
to God’s Attributes in saying that He cannot destroy Himself; that the 
destruction of God is external to the sphere of Omnipotence. On the 
contrary, he will answer, God’s Attributes zou/d be intolerably dis- 
paraged if He were of accounted Indestructible : Existence is involved 
in His Essence. Secondly, we would ask, whether there is any dis- 
paragement of God’s Attributes, in saying that He cannot change His 
Nature; that He cannot make Himself eg. mendacious, unjust, un- 
faithful to promises. On the contrary, the Immutability of His Nature 
is perhaps what is in my mind more than anything else, when I speak 
of His Greatness. But if He cannot change His Nature, it follows 
that He cannot change what is founded on His Nature; that He cannot 
change necessary truths. In saying, then, that the reversal of a neces- 
sary truth is external to the sphere of Omnipotence,—so far from 
disparaging God’s Attributes, we are extolling the Immutability of His 
Nature. 

Dr. Ward’s special work seems to be to point out the 
inconsistency of the Phenomenist and @ /osteriori school of 
Philosophers, to show how they contradict themselves, how 
they make unfounded assumptions, which they seek to conceal 
under glib language, and by keeping the reader’s attention 
fixed on what is undeniably true in their teaching. Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward, in the preface to his father’s book, compares them very 
aptly to a conjurer who diverts his audience from the cunning 
sleight of hand by which he attains his results. The object 
which Dr. Ward set before himself was to expose the tricks and 
drag to light the impostures of these intellectual conjurers. But 
this destructive portion of his work is entirely subordinate to 
the main end in view. Like all true philosophers he is essentially 
constructive. His argument in these volumes, so far as he goes, 
seems to us to be this: You, all of you, Phenomenists, Utili- 
tarians, Experimentalists, find yourselves compelled, in spite of 
your profession of experience, and experience alone, to go 
beyond experience to assume some antecedent @ prior? truth, 
without which your whole system collapses. You attempt to 
hide it out of sight, to bury it under words, but out it will come 
in spite of all your efforts. If these antecedent @ priorz truths 
exist independently of us, they must exist somewhere or other 
They cannot have sprung into existence of their own accord. 
Whence are they? Whence comes the idea of virtue? It 
cannot consist zzere/y in that which we find by experience pro- 
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duces the most pleasant results, for pleasantness and virtuous- 
ness are, by common consent, different ideas, and you have to 
account for the difference having arisen. Whence comes our 
conviction of the uniformity of nature? It cannot be from ex- 
perience, for we have had no experience of that which is still 
future. Whence comes our conviction that memory is to be 
trusted? We have to accept it without any sort of proof, 
properly so-called, since every proof commences with implicitly 
assuming it. Once admit these @ priori truths, and you must 
perforce go on to a belief in God, in whose nature they are all 
founded. But unfortunately Dr. Ward’s work was cut short 
before he had had time to work out his argument to its logical 
conclusion. 

It was the necessary part of Dr. Ward’s argument that 
the Free Will should be clearly established, and he devotes a 
great portion of these volumes to this important subject. It is 
true that Free Will cannot be demonstrated, it is one of those 
facts of consciousness which enters into our every action. But 
Dr. Ward, though he does not profess actually to prove it, yet 
insists on it in a way that is most convincing, and refutes the 
Determinists with arguments that well deserve the title given 
him by the Sfectator of “the robust metaphysician.” His 
argument from our consciousness of anti-impulsive effort is 
stated with wonderful force and clearness. He brings it out with 
vivid relief by two cases which he sets side by side. He brings 
forward the instance of a Christian soldier, insulted by one of his 
fellow-officers,and suppressing his natural impulse to retaliate by a 
vigorous effort of will, and contrasts this with that of a soldier 
who, under the impulse of military ardour, sets at nought the 
fear of death and the dangers of the combat, and he alleges a 
fundamental difference between the two. 


The difference of kind (between the two cases) consists precisely in 
this, that the last-named soldier is putting forth effort 2 accordance 
with his strongest desire, whereas the other was putting it forth x 
opposition to such desire. We allege this fundamental difference of 
character between the two classes of effort as a fact obvious to any one 
who shall choose to examine carefully the two cases. . . . The act of 
will exerted by the Christianly principled soldier was essentially different 
from—nay, point-blank contradictory to—that which was prompted by 
his nature and circumstances. But if there be one such case, the 
doctrine of Determinism is false (vol. ii. pp. 45—48). 
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We thoroughly agree with Dr. Ward’s main argument, but 
we scarcely follow him in allowing so complete a contrast between 
the two cases. Suppose that, instead of the Christian soldier it 
is a Christian saint, one of those who for long years has been 
climbing the ladder of perfection, who receives the insult. In 
the saint there is no anti-impulsive effort. When a gambler 
of whom Father Hofbauer, the Redemptorist, asked an alms, 
spat in his face by way of reply, the servant of God quietly 
took out his handkerchief and wiped his face, saying, “ That 
was for myself, now give me something for my children,” we do 
not believe there was any sort of effort. Yet the difference 
between the saint and the soldier is one of degree, not of kind. 
There was a time when the saint had to exert a strong anti- 
impulsive effort in accepting insult, but now the grace of God 
(which is what Dr. Ward calls a “circumstance” just as much 
as a military training) has given to supernatural virtue a com- 
plete dominion and rendered the acceptance of insult a pleasure 
rather than a pain. But perhaps Dr. Ward’s position would be 
that where there is a strong anti-impulsive effort, the fact of 
freewill is most dzscernible, not that here it is most real. In 
those who act in accordance with some superinduced impulses 
(whatever their cause) there may be quite as much freedom as 
in those who have to struggle against natural impulse, but the 
freedom is more in the background. 

We regret exceedingly that Dr. Ward’s illness and death left 
unfinished the good work he had undertaken. But men often 
live again in their children, and we hope that Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s 
edition of his father’s Essays on Theism is but the prelude to 
his further labours in the field of thought in which Dr. Ward 
attained such unequalled success. 


4.— RECENT PAMPHLETS ON IRELAND.! 


Our first pamphlet is from the pen of Mr. James Bryce, M.P., 
who sees good hopes for Ireland in the prospect of the coming 
democracy. 

The bulk of the English people—the middle and the working 
classes, who have more sympathy and less arrogance than the classes 

1 Papers printed for the Committee on Irish Affairs. No. 1. England and 
Freland, by James Bryce, M.P. No. 2. Notes and Statistics concerning the Trish 
Franchise. By B. F. C. Costelloe. 


What is State-aided Emigration? By “ An Irishman who knows.” Dublin : 
Browne and Nolan. 
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that formerly ruled, and who, in virtue of their sympathy, their love of 
justice and liberty, have also a kind of wisdom which aristocratic 
ignorance is shut out from—this mass of English and Scottish people 
honestly wish to do right by Ireland. 


We hope he is right. Yet the friends of Ireland, taught by a 
long experience, know better than to trust to so frail a reed as 
the support of any English political party. Still on every 
ground the growth of a more healthy sentiment and of sounder 
views concerning Ireland on this side of the Channel is a 
hopeful sign. The pamphlet from which the above passage is 
taken is the first of a series issued, and to be issued, by the 
newly formed Committee on Irish Affairs. The scope and 
object of this Committee, is to lay before the British public the 
truth about Ireland ; especially in so far as truth is expressible 
by means of definite and clear statistics.» Truth, the Committee 
considers, is the best peace-maker ; and since peace is desirable 
even at the expense of hearing things which it is not 
agreeable to learn, therefore let us by all means have the truth 
about Ireland. Even to this day we hear the question asked— 
Why cannot Irishmen be content with what satisfies their fellow- 
subjects in Great Britain? Therefore it is by no means too late 
to illustrate—as the Committee propose to illustrate—by the 
dry light of facts, the grave misconception which underlies this 
question. It is of no use to ask why Irishmen are not content 
with equal treatment, so long as equal treatment is exactly what 
they have not got. 

Mr. Bryce, in his introductory paper, has not, we think, 
stated the Irish case so fully and forcibly as Sir C. Gavan Duffy 
in his recent papers on “ Ungrateful Ireland ;”* but we sincerely 
hope that Mr. Bryce’s paper will be read by many whom 
“Ungrateful Ireland” has not reached ; for the conspicuous 
fairness of Mr. Bryce’s intention, coupled with the acuteness of 
his analysis and the lucidity of his exposition, more than atones 
for any shortcomings—if such they be—in his statement of 
the inequalities of condition as between England and Ireland. 
The following is a passage in which he does full justice to at 
least one aspect of the question— 

When any grievance is felt in England, be it by any part of the 
country or by any class, or trade, or profession, a clamour is soon 
raised. Deputations wait on the Ministry, and members are plied with 
letters by their constituents. Public meetings are held and reported. 


* Nineteenth Century, December 1883, April 1884. 
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Some leading newspaper is sure to take the matter up and make the 
political world familiar with it. ‘Those who suffer are ail around those 
with whom the remedy lies, and can approach them and influence them 
in a hundred ways. ... But the Irish peasantry aré far away in a 
different island, their complaints, their sufferings, their aspirations, have 
not touched the English members directly. ‘They have at most been 
read about, as one reads the stories in a book of travels. . . . Say what 
you will [Mr. Bryce is giving the Irish view of the matter] there 
are two nations, not one nation. Every debate in your Parliament 
shows it, and most of all a debate in your House of Lords, where 
there is not a single exponent of the ideas and sentiments of the 
great mass of Irishmen. Yet the House of Lords has the power 
of rejecting measures intended for the benefit of Ireland which nearly 
every Irish member in the House of Commons has approved. 
It does not fear to exercise that power. It exercised it in 1880 
by rejecting the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, a_ rejection 
from which all the subsequent disorders of the country have sprung. 
How would not the Liberal party in England have resented such a 
piece of audacity on the part of the Lords, if the Bill had been for the 
relief of English sufferers. You would have threatened the House of 
Peers, you would have sent the Bill up again, and dared them to reject 
it. But as Irish tenants were the victims you took it coolly. Mr. 
Forster fired some shots in the air against the Lords, the Radicals 
cheered him, and there was an end of it. But not an end of the 
mischief, for from that hour agrarian outrages began to increase (pp. 
24—20). 


If it might be allowable to suppose that an Irish politician 
could have a fault, he would, we think, find the defects most 
nearly allied to the good points in his character touched upon, 
not unfairly or ill-naturedly, in the rejoinder which Mr. Bryce 
supposes the fair-minded Englishman to make to the plea from 
which the above sentences are quoted. 

Mr. Costelloe is concerned from first to last with hard facts 
and figures bearing on the Irish franchise. The following are 
some of the facts which he brings forward. 


1. The borough qualification in Ireland is 12 months’ occupation of 
atenement rated at over £4; in England it is 12 months’ occupation 
of any dwelling if the occupiers are actually or constructively rated at 
all (p. 7). 

2. “The rating valuation” on which the county franchise depends 
“is based in England on rental value, whereas the valuations in the 
Irish rate-books are as a rule more than 30 per cent. below it.” 

3 The leasehold qualifications for a county vote, nominally the 
same in both countries, are, in Ireland “limited by the provision that 
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the leasehold must produce a beneficial interest of at least £10 a year 
above the rent and charges.” 


As a consequence of these inequalities, coupled with the fact 
that classes of the same average intelligence are more poorly 
housed in Ireland than in England (though, we are happy to 
learn, far less overcrowded in the towns), we find some rather 
startling results. Taking a number of Irish boroughs and 
counties, and comparing them one by one with English 
boroughs and counties (or divisions of counties) of approxi- 
mately equal population, the number of electors stands in 
round numbers as follows : Cork 4,760, Bolton 14,250; Limerick 
2,000, Coventry 8,700; Galway 1,000, Boston 3,000; Kilkenny 
630, Durham 2,300; Armagh 620, Truro 1,520; Wexford 510, 
Barnstaple 1,780: Cork County 15,000, Middlesex 33,000; 
Galway County 4,800; Yorkshire [N. Riding] 20,000; Donegal 
4,500; West Kent 15,700. 

But perhaps the most striking among the statistics adduced 
by Mr. Costelloe are those which concern the over-representation 
of Ireland, of which so much is said. Admitting that having 
regard merely to population, Ireland has five or perhaps six 
more members than she is entitled to (supposing two vacancies 
caused by disfranchisement to be filled up), England outside the 
Metropolitan District is over represented to the extent of forty- 
five members. That this excess is balanced by a corresponding 
under-representation of the Metropolitan District, which on 
arithmetical grounds would be entitled to 68 members and has 
only 23, is fully admitted. Still it remains true that England 
outside the Metropolitan District has 440 seats for a population 
of less than twenty-one millions, while Ireland for a population 
of 5,160,000 has only 105 seats. Mr. Costelloe pertinently 
remarks : 


Those who choose to do so may contend that Mr. Parnell’s 
constituents ought to be kept in political unfreedom because of their 
opinions. But no honest man can say that they are at present treated 
on the same, or anything like the same, principles as to political enfran- 
chisement as those which, by the common consent of Liberals, and, 
indeed, of all sane politicians, are both just and expedient in England 
(pp. 9; 10). 


” 


“An Irishman who knows” is entitled to at least a fair 
hearing on the question “What is State-aided Emigration?” 
though in fact his pamphlet deals only with a particular scheme 
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extending over a period of two years (1883-4) for which a sum 
of £150,000 was last year granted by the Government. If we 
had to consider merely the material welfare of the individual 
emigrants apart from all other considerations we should have no 
objection to this scheme especially if we knew that the details 
of its workings were in the hands of men of like mind with the 
author ; full as he is of genuine sympathy with the sufferings of 
his poorer countrymen. That “congestion” exists in the West is 
a sad but unquestionable fact; that this congestion is very 
largely due to a sad history, in which monstrous injustice has 
had a large part, is equally indisputable; that it is better to 
relieve it by means of migration than emigration, is conceded 
by the author: his contention is that as a scheme of migration 
on a large scale cannot be suddenly put in operation, and as 
an immediate remedy for an acute crisis of disease is impera- 
tively demanded, and as a carefully regulated emigration of 
whole families is in every point better than a hap-hazard exodus 
of individuals, the scheme which he defends deserves to be 
regarded with good will rather than with execratién. He is 
however constrained to confess that in so important a matter as 
the selection of families for emigration the intelligent and 
benevolent Commissioners are in great measure at the mercy of 
Boards of Guardians who, in their collective capacity, have shown 
themselves neither intelligent nor benevolent. 

The “Irishman who knows” draws a halcyon picture of the 
results of Government Emigration, and quotes a long string of 
letters from persons emigrated by the Commissioners and by 
Mr. Tuke’s Committee, which testify to the material change for 
the better wrought in their condition by their transportation to 
the other side of the Atlantic. Their grateful testimony to the 
boon they have received is certainly a plausible argument in 
favour of emigration. We do not deny that the emigrated Irish- 
man has material comforts altogether surpassing those he enjoys 
at home. We do not deny that he gets richer food, higher 
wages, and a more comfortable house to live in. But if in 
America every emigrant were rolling in riches, if the States were 
an El Dorado, we should still enter our earnest protest against 
the deportation system. It is condemned not merely by the 
Irish Bishops as individuals, but by the collective voice of the 
Episcopate. This ought to be enough to condemn it in the eyes 
of every good Catholic. Apart from this it is a sin and a shame 
to strip a country bare of its inhabitants as Ireland is being 
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stripped bare. Every lover of Erin must view with bitter regret 
the deserted villages and land uncultivated, the empty houses 
and farms falling into decay. 

But there is a further reason against Government Emigration 
sufficient to make every lover of the highest interests of his 
fellow-men set his face against it, even as a temporary ex- 
pedient. The great mass of those who are “emigrated” from 
Ireland do not remain in Canada. If they land there, they 
make their way across the border, and settle either in the 
great cities or in the far away country districts of the States. 
These two alternatives are equally prejudicial to faith and 
morals. In the country there is no chapel or school 
within reasonable distance, in the large cities there are fatal 
temptations to vice and immorality. If the emigrants them- 
selves are not corrupted, their children, thrown among 
Protestants and often educated at the public schools, are 
exposed to terrible dangers. How many, alas! who would 
have been pure and innocent amid the poverty of their cabin 
homes in Ireland grow up quite the reverse amid the plenteous- 
ness of the manufacturing cities of America. While, therefore, 
we admire the kindly spirit and sincere desire to benefit his 
fellow-countrymen evinced by “An Irishman who knows,” we 
would venture to suggest to him that if he knew a little more of 
American cities he would draw a very different picture of the 
hyperborean felicity of the poor emigrants whom he desires to 
“deport ” across the Atlantic. 


5.—FOOTPRINTS: OLD AND NEW.! 


There is often a freshness and novelty of treatment about 
the writings of our American or colonial cousins which serve 
to present many a well worn topic under new and welcome 
aspects; and surely if any social or literary subject may be 
said to be well-nigh exhausted it is that of an ordinary 
traveller’s impressions of Italy and Rome. Still there are 
hundreds and thousands of readers amongst us—and still 
more, in the country from whence, and for which, this little 
book was written, to whom its contents will appeal with fresh 
and vivid interest; and we can truly say, that the well worn 

| Footprints: Old and New; or, A Nun’s Mission. By L.Y.B. Burns and 
Oates, and New York Catholic Publication Society. 
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subject so dear to our hearts could hardly have been handled 
with more freshness and simplicity, imparting a new charm to 
that which is never without interest. 

The story of the book is briefly this. A certain religious 
community in far away Wellington found itself in grievous 
need both of funds and postulants, for the furtherance of their 
work of educating young girls of the better classes. Mother 
after mother bringing their daughters to the school “with 
touching entreaties for admission,” had to be refused, for want 
of room and teachers. On one occasion, 


The disappointed mother shed tears as she quitted the sorrowful 
Superioresses. 

‘I can stand this no longer!” exclaimed Mother Cecilia (the 
\ssistant Superior). ‘ Now I must visit Europe.” 

“How can you say that,” replied her Reverend Mother, “when 
you know so well the state of our finances ? ” 

**With God all things are possible.” 

“But you know dear Sister, that we could not even start such an 
undertaking.” 

“Tt is God’s work: He will provide the means. My plans for the 
second enlargement of the convent are nearly completed. When 
they are perfected, so that the additional accommodation for our 
teachers and pupils can be commenced, I shall be ready to depart !” 

* But how will you obtain the means ?” 

“JT don’t know; God knoweth.” 

“Hundreds would be required for the journey alone.” 

“T might obtain thousands in Europe.” 

‘“* But how are you to go thither?” 

“We shall see!” 

She had conceived the, to her Sisters in religion, incredibly 
daring project of making a pilgrimage to Europe, for the 
purpose of soliciting substantial aid in their heroic work; and 
the remainder of the little volume contains the simple record of 
how this project was carried out. How, accompanied by one 
delicate novice for whom a sea voyage had been prescribed, and 
by a lay chaperon in the person of an old lady in her seventh 
decade, who, as we gather, is the writer of these pages, they set 
sail, pursued to the last by the tears and entreaties to return of 
their affectionate community and fortified with all manner of 
blessings and credentials from their pastors ; how they touched 
at this port and that, visiting convents and bishops at every 
halting place; how they fraternized with fellow-passengers, or 
beguiled the tedium of the voyage by making and guessing 
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acrostics, and other] simple amusements, and noting with naive 
interest, the wonders of the deep; and how at length they 
reached the Queen of Cities, and knelt at the feet of the 
Father of the Faithful, all this is told in simple and touching 
language. 

There are charming little descriptions of visits to Italian 
convents, where the nuns and their hostesses converse in 
pantomime, neither possessing a common language; while 
the dear old lady chaperon and authoress brushes up the few 
words of Italian remembered from operas heard in her youth, 
and strives to make them applicable to the occasion. 

As for instance on one occasion journeying in a crazy vettu- 
rino up a precipitous street, the horse seemed to falter, and 

The voice that would never sing again, exclaimed: O Giorno 
@’orrore!—“Q day of horror!” The two men exchanged merry 
looks of intelligence, and it was easy to see that they were familiar 
with the opera of Semiramide, and recognized the words of the duet 
between her and Arsace. 


On various more or less important occasions the good 
old lady, who calls herself with innocent and amusing 
simplicity “that ancient songstress,” is inspired to express her 
thoughts in verse, the results of which are duly recorded ; and 
should the little party miss their train, sit long on deck watching 
the sunset glow at sea, or listen to the Angelus ringing over 
Rome, some “enigma,” “memorial” or“ ode” is sure to be the 
result. 

Over the actual business operations of the trio a veil is 
discreetly drawn, and the volume concludes as the pilgrims quit 
Rome ; but we trust that the end of their pilgrimage was as 
successful as its commencement was heroic, simple, and worthy 
of record. 


6.—THE WILD TRIBES OF THE SOUDAN.! 


The author of this interesting volume offers the public an 
apology for adding another to the numerous books of travel that 
have been written during the last few years on Africa. But over 
and above the interest taken at all times in whatever relates to 

1 The Wild Tribes of the Soudan. An account of travel and sport chiefly in the 
Basé country, being personal experiences and adventures during three winters spent in 
the Soudan. By F. L. James, M.A., F.R.G.S. With maps, etchings, and 
illustrations. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1883. 
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Africa and the Africans, the special interest which the Soudan 
and its wild tribes have lately awakened in English minds makes 
any and every contribution to our knowledge of the country of 
Africa and the character of its people doubly welcome. Moreover 
the ground traversed by the writer, that is the Bas¢ country, was, 
until quite lately, terra incognita, never having been explored 
previously to the visit recorded in this new volume of travels. 

The Basé or Kunama tribe inhabiting this district are the 
most uncivilized of all the peoples dwelling in that part of 
Africa, of a totally different type from any of their neigh- 
bours, being darker in complexion and more nearly allied to 
the pure negro. The writer when discussing the feasibility of 
penetrating into the heart of this country had been invariably 
told by Egyptian authorities and others whom he had met on 
previous journeys in the Soudan that the undertaking was, if not 
impossible, at any rate full of danger, as the Basé were a 
treacherous people, who, though they would be chary of 
attacking a large body by day, would not hesitate to take 
advantage of the darkness of the night and of any other oppor- 
tunity of doing travellers a mischief which should present itself. 
Indeed, the only other travellers who had ever ventured, 
and that ‘not very far, into this country, a Mr. and Mrs. Powell, 
had, together with their child, been treacherously murdered by 
the Basé. The narrative of these travels tells how a little tact 
and care on the part of the writer and his companions surmoun- 
ted these obstacles, and how the travellers and the tribes they 
visited became fast friends, when once the minds of the latter 
had been set at rest as to the peaceable and non-political 
intentions of their visitors. The book is full of the usual matter 
of such bocks of travel, sport and adventure, lion-hunting, and 
what not, all told in a simple, pleasant, and chatty style. It is 
furnished with carefully prepared maps of the routes taken, and 
is, moreover, illustrated and embellished with many excellent 
woodcuts and etchings, reproduced from drawings or photo- 
graphs taken in the Soudan. 


7.—ANIMA CHRISTI! 


A poem bearing this title has come to us from Bradford. It 
is an attempt to describe the victory {of grace over a rebellious 
soul. The poet first exhibits himself as an unbelieving and un- 
happy man. He has horses and hounds, money and land ; but 

' Anima Christi, By J. S.[Fletcher. 
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he has not the same inclination to hunt, drink and gamble, as 
his father had before him. He lives his life without pleasure 
and without hope. He is surrounded by all that is attractive, 
but he has only contempt for a world he cannot understand. 
He says to himself again and again that there is no God and no 
Heaven ; and as for all knowledge or teaching on such matters, 
what is it but the pride and clamour of a thousand conflicting 
sects ? 

No. I will have no dealing with these ; 

They may wear out their horny knees 

Ere ever I pray to their God to help me. 

How can a God that is served in many ways 

Be worthy of praise? 

That I cannot see. 


\t the same time, he is not without anxiety. Once as he read 


At t 
the story of Christ’s Life, something that looked like the truth 
suddenly came out from it. He cannot but look back, too, upon 
the saintly life of his mother and upon the innocence of the 
little sister playmate who was called away so young; and he 
finds it hard to persuade himself that they have no hereafter. 
And he is not a little staggered, on overhearing the judgment 
passed upon his godlessness by a simple labourer, whose own 
opinions have been greatly confirmed by those of the Methodist 
preacher. 
And Pogson he preached last night "bout ‘ternal life and death, 


An’ he spoke of the fearful torments that summun would undergo 


As didnt believe in a God : and Sister Snigsby, she saith 
That Pogson meant the Squire, as she ’appened pertickler to know. 


[n these and other easy ways, the good work is begun within him. 
He is not comforted ; on the contrary, his confidence in himself 
gives way, he is tortured with doubt, he is oppressed with fear, 
he is made desolate. 

In the second part of the poem, this agony of mind has 
ceased. Rest has been found in human love; it is the poet's 
wedding-day. The question of the future is set aside, for there 

a fulness in the present. For a few brief days no shadow 
comes across the husband's new found joy, unless it be the 
gentle and pitiful sorrow of the wife, who learns that he does 
not pray. Indeed, he is so intoxicated with his happiness, that he 
actually calls upon and dares “the unknown and fabled Deity” 
to snatch it from him. The five-days’ bride is taken, and the 
Power hitherto ignored becomes at once the object of hate. 
Yet as the years go by, the voices of wife, mother and sister 
are for ever calling from the other world that this same living 


God has a right to service and is deserving of love. 








On 
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The third part gives a sketch of the days that close the ten 
> 
years of penance passed in the cloister of St. Francis. The 
servant of God is now looking for his reward. 
I come, sweet Jesus. Yea, the fight is over ! 
See, there is Death equipped with shining sword, 
His radiant vesture o’er my head doth hover, 
And he is come to fetch me to my Lord. 


Brothers whom I have loved so long and dearly, 
Whose souls to Christ and hearts to men are true, 
Ye will say Mass for me at morning early, 
And I will pray in Heaven all day for you. 

It may, perhaps, be worthy of notice, as marking the writer's 
instinct, that wherever the soul is at rest the rhythm is smoother 
and the metre more precise. The subject is poetically treated 
throughout, and the lyrical passages in the second and third 
parts are of considerable merit. We are glad to find that 
another volume by the same author is now to appear. 


8.—GLIMPSES OF GREEK LIFE AND SCENERY)! 





“Women, women alone!” Such were the words of 
pathetic appeal wherewith the hotel commissionaire sought to 
touch the hearts of the stern Custom House officers on behalf of 
three adventurous Scotch damsels who had just arrived in 
Athens. “Where are your husbands? Why have you got 
none?” was the outspoken query repeatedly addressed to 
them later on by astonished peasant women, who were unable 
to conceive that even a desire to tread the classic soil of Attica, 
and visit scenes hallowed by the memories of heroic deeds, could 
warrant enthusiastic young ladies in so far violating conven- 
tionality as to travel in Greece unattended by any relatives of 
the stronger sex. Poor simple Greeks! They knew nothing of 
the emancipation of women, of lady-students in the dissecting- 
room, and of feminine graduates at the universities. So 
thoroughly were they out of the swim, that they still thought 
woman inferior to man, needing his protection, and subject to 
his authority ! 

But although we cannot quite appreciate the satisfaction the 
authoress confesses to having experienced in “feeling she had 
driven in the thin end of the wedge,” or congratulate her on 
making the descendants of women who, despite their depend- 
ence on fathers and husbands, shine in their country’s annals for 

' Glimpses of Greek Life and Scenery. By Agnes Smith, London: Hurst an 
Blackett, 1884. 
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deeds of virtue and heroism, “think it is possible for women to 
do something on their own account,” we would not for a moment 
infer that Miss Smith and her companions wandered about 
without proper escort, or did anything in the remotest degree 
unladylike or extravagant. We fully appreciate the excellent 
and entertaining narrative they give of their journeyings, which 
were for the most part performed on horseback, with a Greek 
courier for their guide ; their baggage—in which were included 
portable beds, as beds are unknown in Greek country inns, the 
lower orders never changing their clothes at night—being 
despatched in advance on mules. These ladies were admirable 
travellers, full of health and strength and high spirits, facing the 
inevitable discomforts they encountered with cheerfulness and 
unvarying good humour, never grumbling at the roughest accom- 
modation or most annoying delays, always ready to praise rather 
than to blame. 

“TI have always been told,” says one of them, “that the 
Greeks are a set of rascals. But all the country people, both 
men and women, have faces so remarkably pleasing, and 
welcome us with such genuine kindness, that I cannot believe in 
their want of sincerity. They are a simple and kindly race, 
inspired by a strong desire to see their sons rise in the world. 
What I most regret is that there are so few of them, but their 
very scantiness bears witness to Greek heroism; no less than 
two-thirds of the whole nation perished in the War of Independ- 
ence. When we reflect that this happened only fifty years ago, 
and that the Turks left not a house and hardly a tree standing, 
we should cease to blame them for want of progress. . . . None 
can deny them the possession of a quick, subtle intelligence ; 
and never was a more unjust accusation preferred against them 
than that of laziness.” 

It need hardly be said that travellers such as these made 
friends everywhere and with all, from the Prior of the convent 
where they obtained a temporary lodging, or the wealthy and 
accomplished inhabitants of the towns, down to the shepherds 
amd goatherds on the lonely mountain-sides. On_ several 
occasions they were present at village festivities, which were 
conducted with the utmost order and decorum. An open-air 
dance, performed by about fourteen girls, attired in gaily- 
embroidered dresses and brilliant necklaces, is thus described : 

The dance was an ancient one, named Zra¢a. It was the same 
to whose measure eighty Suliote women once flung themselves and their 
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infants over the cliff of Acheron whilst the Turks were scaling it te 
take them prisoners. . . . The girls were arranged according to their 
height ; the one who led was remarkably graceful and her costume fitted 
to perfection. She alone worn an apron of rainbow-coloured silk, and 
carried aloft a grey handkerchief. 

It was the poetry of motion. They seemed to move slowly in a 
sort of circle, taking four gliding steps forward and two backwards, no 
springs or hops being permissible. Scarcely less picturesque were the 
on-lookers—the men in snowy-white dresses, and the women sitting 
apart from them (p. 296). 


The Greek climate appears to be somewhat variable, sudden 
storms rushing down from a clear sky, and hot sunshine alternat- 
ing with heavy showers. In winter it is said, however, to be 
remarkably mild. The stony soil renders the roads bad. “If 
you are not clambering like a goat,” says our authoress, “ you 
are picking your steps like a cat. You may sometimes be 
thankful if you can tell where the road is, or can discover that 
the rain has not washed it away altogether.” One of the ladies, 
desirous of combining the work of an evangelist with the 
pleasures of a most enjoyable tour, had provided herself with 
a supply of little Gospels in modern Greek. These she dis- 
tributed on every possible occasion, and was delighted to see the 
men—who in general alone could read — begin at once to 
peruse the tiny volumes. “The people seemed never to have 
seen the New Testament in the spoken tongue.” 

One experience our travellers made may prove useful to 
future travellers. 


We had a visit from two vendors of antiquities. They were 
exorbitant as to the price of their coins, but I was greatly taken 
with the beauty of an ancient cameo, said to have been found neat 
Pyrgos. Angelos beat the man down from one hundred and eighty to 
one hundred and thirty francs, and this I willingly paid; but alas! both 
the gem in question, and a gold coin for which I paid fifty francs, have 
turned out to be spurious. The former is what jewellers call fasta, and 
is worth about five shillings. I had cause to regret not having paid 
more attention to the warning of a friend who wrote, 


Timeo Danaos et ssm05 ferentes (p. 130). 


The descriptions of scenery are never tedious, in fact they 
might be made somewhat more lengthy without wearying the 
reader, who, in imagination, follows the travellers as they climb 
precipitous hills of wall-like red rock, crowned and wreathed 
with dark pine trees, or ride along turfy paths winding between 
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cactus-hedges and olive-trees. Much is not said about the 
present state of politics in Greece, nor is the religion of the 
country largely commented upon. The final chapter on the 
anguage and character of the modern Greeks is well worth 
reading for the sound judgment and knowledge of the subject 


which it displays. 


Literary Record. 


I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


NOTHING is more difficult than to make meditations interest- 
ing to children.. Many a priest who gives admirable retreats to 
men and women, fails in attracting children. It is a harder task 
still to write meditations suited for their unformed minds, and 
he who can clothe in simple and vivid language thoughts and 
ideas which will convey to them lessons likely to bear fruit in 
their round of childish duties and occupations, is a real bene- 
factor to the little ones of Jesus Christ. The French have a 
special gift of putting religion in an interesting form, and the 
little book, of which we have a translation before us, has all that 
is required to enable children to practise such meditation as 
is possible for them. It contains one hundred and _ seven 
simple, easy meditations on the Life of our Lord from the Crib 
to the Cross,' ending each with a Resolution and Prayer. The 
applications, as Father Purbrick remarks in the Preface, are such 
as are most suited to the needs and faults of childhood, and the 
scenes are pictured with a skill which fixes the attention and 
tends to fill the imagination with holy and pious images. We 
strongly recommend these meditations to colleges and convent 
schools. They form an excellent book for reading aloud during 
the time devoted to prayer and religious exercises. 

Manuals of Church History,” adapted for the use of schools, 
as well as for private reading, were never more required than 
they are at present. Urgent as is the demand, the supply of 
such abridged histories written in English is very small, most 
f the works which we already possess being either too brief or 

1 From the Crib to the Cross. Meditations for the Young. With a Preface by 


Cs. 





Very Rev. Father Purbrick, S.J. Burns and Oat 
History of the Church. By J. Chantrel. 
dublin: J. Duffy and Sons, 1883. 


Translated by E. F. Vibart. 
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somewhat out of date. Many will therefore be glad to sec the 
translation of Chantrel’s Church /istory, which has recently 
been brought out by Messrs. Duffy. It is a contribution which 
helps to fill up a gap too long left vacant. Although necessarily 
brief in his treatment of his great subject, the author, preserves 
all that clearness of statement and methodical arrangement 
which we are accustomed to find in French compilations. This 
clearness and method in the manner of treatment, make this 
History agreeable reading, and interest in this most interesting 
of all subjects is well kept up by the many biographical sketches 
which are liberally introduced. The distribution of the subject 
into well-defined periods, with the salient features of each period 
brought out by separate headings to the paragraphs, helps 
greatly to keep events and names and facts in the memory. 
It is much to be hoped that the volume which completes the 
work in French may soon make its appearance in English also. 

Father Beckx’ Month of Mary,® which had already run 
through fourteen editions in 1880, has lately been translated into 
English by Mrs. Hazeland. It follows a sort of historical 
order, and in the course of the month conducts us from the 
first beginning of her Sanctity in her Immaculate Conception 
to her Coronation in Heaven with the triple diadem of Glory, 
Mediation, and Dominion. The devotions for each day comprise 
a little meditation, example, prayer, and practice for the day. 
The name of the illustrious author is a sufficient recommenda- 
tion of his work. 

As the Devotion to the Sacred Heart spreads and increases, 
the consecration of the First Iriday in every month in repa- 
ration for the outrages and insults which that Heart receives 
becomes continually a more common practice among the faithful 
‘ather Huguet’s little book of devotions,* especially written for 
these First Fridays, has lately been translated into English by a 
Sister of Mercy. It will be found very useful by pious souls 
and we hope that it will materially assist in spreading this 
beautiful devotion. 

The Abbé Berlioux’s J/outh of Mary’ is one of the best we 
have ever seen of such little manuals of Marian devotion. For 

* Month of Mary. By Rev. Father Beckx, General of the Society of Jesus. 
Translated by Mrs. Edward Hazeland. London: Burns and Oates. 

* Devotions to the Sacred Heart for the First Friday of Every Month. Translated 
from the French of P. Huguet, Marist, by a Sister of Mercy. Benziger Brothers, 
1884. 

* The Month of Mary. By the Abbe Berlioux. Translated by L. Oliver 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 
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each day it gives a short meditation consisting of two simple 
points and there is a freshness and variety about the method 
of its treatment of the dignity, virtues, and office of our Lady, 
that gives it a sustained interest and will make it very practi- 
cally useful as a handbook of daily meditation. At the end of 
each meditation is an illustrative story and a little prayer. It 
is an excellent book to give to servers at Mass, to college boys 
or convent girls for their reading during the Holy Sacrifice. 
It has the additional attraction of a Preface by Bishop Hedley 
on devotion to our Lady. 

Catholic Missions® are a subject on which most Catholics are, 
we fear, sadly ignorant. Perhaps they have read Marshall's 
Christian Missions, but that excellent book is directed rather to 
the destruction of Protestant pretensions than to any systematic 
account of the work of the Church. In the short space of 160 
pages, Father Atteridge puts before us a clear and interesting 
summary of mission work throughout the world —in India, 
China, Japan, Africa, America, everywhere. In_ his last 
chapter he compares the mission work of the present day to 
that of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and we rejoice 
to say that his investigations have led him to the conclusion that 
“if we except the all but miraculous successes of St. Francis 
Xavier, the missions of to-day can be well compared with those 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries” (p. 160). 

Catholics in England do not support missions as they should. 
France and Belgium set us an example we should do well to 
imitate, and even English Protestants are more active in collect- 
ing for their mischievous Propagandism than are Catholics for 
the spread of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. We hope this useful 
Notes on Catholic Missions may kindle a fresh interest in the 
work. We earnestly recommend it to all who desire to know 
what the Catholic Church is doing for the souls of heathens and 
Mahometans throughout the world. 

The author dedicates La Fréquentation des Sacrements et 
1’ Education’ (a little book which deserves unmixed praise) to all 
Christian parents who find themselves under tyrannical laws, and 
he wrote it, more particularly, for the fathers and mothers of 
those twenty thousand French children whose teachers have 
been banished so unjustly by the decrees of March 30, 1880. 

6 Notes on Catholic Missions. By A. H. Atteridge, S.J. London: Burns and 
Oates, 1884. 


7 La Fréquentation des Sacrements et 1’Education, Par un prétre de la Cie. de 
Jésus. Chez Desclée, de Brower et Cie., Lille. 
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The dangers to which the souls of these little ones are always 
exposed have been of late increased immensely by the insults 
and persecutions which assail them in all public schools. 

Are these little ones then foredoomed to death? or is not 
the Lord there, as of old on the shores of Lake Tiberias, ready 
to save them all from shipwreck? These are the two questions 
which the author sets himself to answer in the following way : 

Who can believe that Christian children, in the early days of the 
Church, surrounded by Pagans, were less frequently exposed than now 
to persecution and demoralization? or that skill and hatred were ever 
wanting in the persecutors when weary of making martyrs? What was 
it then that preserved in these little ones both the light of faith and 
purity of soul, the safeguard of faith? Nothing else but the strength of 


the Blessed Eucharist. 


Father Caswall’s Lyra Catholica® has just been reprinted by 
Messrs. Burns and Oates. It contains translations of all the 
Breviary and Missal hymns. The poetical beauty and accuracy 
of this version is well known and the convenient form of the 
new edition will render it very serviceable to all who have a 
devotion to the Church’s hymns. 

“ He who follows his own counsel has a fool for his coun- 
sellor,” is a proverb eminently true in the spiritual life. Every 
one needs some sort of direction. Direction has two advantages 
—it prevents many fatal mistakes and countless errors of detail 
which are often very injurious to progress in virtue, and it 
teaches the all-important lesson of obedience and humility. He 
who obeys is always safe, and many a troubled soul has found 
peace and rest in the road of implicit obedience. The little 
book on Sfiritual Direction® lately translated by Miss Ella 
McMahon from the French, is an excellent guide in this matter 
of direction. It does not dispense with the necessity of a 
director, on the contrary, it points out the need and the many 
advantages of a guide and counsellor in the ways of God. Very 
sensible is the counsel given as to the choice of a director, as to 
the abuse of the system, the objections raised to it, and the 
matters on which advice ought to be asked. Special stress is 
very rightly laid on the value of direction to the scrupulous. 
The book is well translated, and will be read with interest and 
profit by all who desire to advance in virtue. 


8 Lyra Catholica, By Edward Caswall. Burns and Oates, 1884. 
® Spiritual Direction for the use of Religious Communities. Translated by Miss 
Ella McMahon. Price 3s. New York: Benziger. London: Washbourne. 
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We have much pleasure in recommending to the notice of 
our readers, two little stories lately published by Mr. Wash- 
bourne. Rose Fortescue, or the devout client of Our Lady of 
Dolours,” is the history of a pious young girl's trials and 
sufferings in the world; very touching and beautiful is her 
great devotion to Our Lady of Sorrows. Father Placid, or the 
custodian of the Blessed Sacrament" is equally interesting. The 
character of Everard Neville is well drawn; he is a hero in the 
highest and best sense of the term. Space will not allow us to 
inform our readers of the midnight visits of Father Placid, the 
martyr priest, to the haunted chamber in Trevayler Hall. 
The scene between Everard Neville and the phantom, in 
which the young man fearlessly follows his ghostly guide along 
gloomy corridors and into lonely vaults, is powerfully written. 
We like the tone of these stories, and we shall welcome other 
works from the same pen. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 

The complaint of over-work in elementary and other 
Government schools is not confined to our shores. In Prussia 
the amount of brain-work required from children is appalling, 
and on all sides, from high and low, the cry is heard for the 
abolition, or at least the diminution, of the cramming which the 
modern system of school government necessitates. Father 
Schneemann, who has already written upon this subject in the 
pages of the Stimmen aus .Maria-Laach again speaks in 
advocacy of reform in the gymnasiums of his Fatherland. He 
compares the old and new system of instruction and points out 
the radical difference between the two methods to consist in this ; 
that under the old plan the various subjects of study were taken 
in succession, not all learnt simultaneously, as under the new; 
that the number was adapted to the capabilities of the pupils, 
not all forced upon all; and that the former system aimed at 
educating the children, at developing and improving their mental 
powers, whereas the object of the modern system appears to be to 
cram their unformed minds with the largest amount of knowledge 
possible. He also deplores the present neglect of philosophy in 


10 Rose Fortescue, or the devout client of Our Lady of Dolours. By Miss Laetitia 
Oliver. London: R. Washbourne, 1884. 
" Father Placid, or the Custodian of the Blessed Sacrament. By Miss Laetitia 


Oliver. London: R. Washbourne, 1884. 
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the higher schools, and asks the oft-repeated and unanswered 
question, Why are Jesuits so persistently excluded from all share 
in the instruction of the young, as no crimes are alleged, much 
less proved against them ?—-Father Baumgartner continues his 
“ Reminiscences of the late Bishop of St. Gallen,” who did much 
to uphold the Catholic cause in Germany, by the steadfast 
resistance he offered to the inroads of Liberal principles and the 
tyrannical interference of the State in ecclesiastical affairs. 
The final article on the “Electric Light,’ concludes, after a 
description of various lamps, with pronouncing gas to be far 
inferior to the electric light as a means of lighting, on the 
following grounds: It raises the temperature of the surrounding 
air to a much greater extent ; it consumes considerably more 
air, and fills the building it lights with carbonic acid and 
sulphuric acid, the products of combustion, which have a very 
deleterious effect on the surface of metals, on plants, or any 
coloured material ; the opinion of medical men is that the effect 
of gas is more prejudicial to the eyesight, on account of the 
greater unsteadiness and flickering of the flame, and the heat it 
produces in the head and eyes: the colour of the gas-light is 
inferior to that of the electric light, and what was for a long time 
a great obstacle to the universal adoption of lighting by gas, 
namely, the danger of fire, does not exist in the case of the elec- 
tric light. The latter is also much less expensive. On the other 
hand gas has its advantages in serving as a means of heating 
stoves, &c., and in some cases as a substitute for steam; besides 
the height and intensity of the flame can be more easily regulated. 

Two contradictory charges commonly urged against the 
Church, the one accusing her of gross obscurantism and 
obstructiveness, of hostility to al! progress, improvement, or 
enlightenment, the other alleging her to have so transformed her 
creed as to have departed from the teaching of the Apostles, 
and defaced the pure truth of primitive Christianity with 
human additions, form the subject of the opening article in the 
present issue of the Aatholik, which might almost be termed a 
treatise on the doctrine of development. In this, the first of a 
series of articles, the writer shows, with clearness and ability (1) 
that the supernatural character of the Church admits of no 
improvement or alteration in doctrine, and (2) that growth and 
progress is nevertheless not only possible but necessary to the 
life of the Church. When English Catholics become acquainted 
with the history of ecclesiastical matters in Germany during 
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the last hundred years, they are surprised at the amount of 
suffering and oppression patiently borne by Catholics in that 
country. The results of the secularization of Church property 
in 1803, which the Katholik puts before us, were far worse for 
them than for their co-religionists in France, for although in the 
latter country the Church for a time seemed destroyed, yet it 
was speedily reestablished, whilst in Germany it was permanently 
crippled and fettered. Through the Government being Pro- 
testant, the political status of Catholics was lowered, whilst the 
appointment of anti-Catholic professors in the universities and 
seminaries, together with the suppression of religious houses, led 
to the growth of indifference, and was so prejudicial to the 
religious life of the people that they may say: J/tsericordias 
Domini guia non sumus consumti. 

The Encyclical of the Holy Father, which calls the attention 
of Christendom to the dire and widespread influence of Free- 
masonry, is hailed by the C7zvz/td with all the loyalty to the Holy 
See which ever characterizes it, and forms the subject of several 
articles (Nos. 813 and 814). In these the different points of the 
Encyclical are commented on, and proofs given that Freemasonry 
is the great enemy of God, of the Church, of the King, of 
society, in a word, of mankind in general. Before the publica- 
tion of this important document, the C7vz/¢td had an article in the 
press, pointing out the fact that monarchical governments in 
Europe (with the exception of our own) now are only such in 
name and appearance; they have a Court and an hereditary 
dynasty, but the power virtually rests in the hands of the 


people; this is due to Freemasonry, which wars against 


Divine authority equally in the person of the King as of the 
Pope. Several documents, little known to the world at large, 
are mentioned in corroboration of the Holy Father’s utter- 
ances as to the final aim proposed by the members of this per- 
nicious sect, which, under slightly varied forms, has penetrated 
into every country in Europe, and spread its infection far and 
wide, undermining all social order and well-being. Their object 
is explicitly and openly declared by the French lodges to be the 
non-Christianizing of society, the destruction of Catholicism, 
and the universal reign of atheism. The opinions of various 
philologists as to what peoples inhabited Europe before the 
Aryan invasion are discussed by the Czvz/ta, but without 
deciding in favour of any theory, the question being almost 
impossible of solution at this distance of time. 
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